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VOL. VI. 


Religious Pictures to Be Studied. 


Subject and painter. Born. Died. Gallery. 
Last Supper, Leonardo de Vince.. 1452 1519 Milan 
Sistine Madonna, Raphael........ 1483 1520 Dresden 
Transfiguration, Raphael ........ 1483 1520 Rome 
Ansumation, Titian 1477 1576 Venice 
Holy Night, Correggio........... 1494 1534 Dresden 


Descent from the Cross, Volterra.. 1509 1566 Rome 
Descent from the Cross, Reubens. 1577 1640 Antwerp 
Last Communion of St. Jerome, 

Domenchino 1591 1641 Rome 
Immaculate Conception, Murillo... 1617 1682 Paris 
Last Judgment, Michael Angelo.. 1475 1564 Rome 

(Believing that every parochial school graduate should 
know something of the history and artistic merits of the 
most famous religious paintings of the world, we are pre- 
senting herewith the first of a series of two articles on 
ten great masterpieces. The paper was originally pre- 
pared for reading before a Catholic literary organization, 
and it has been somewhat abridged for our purposes. 
Following these two articles we will present a special 
article on “The Madonnas in Art,” by Sister M. Fides, 
of McKeesport, Pa. We are indebted to the Perry Pic- 
tures Co., Malden, Mass., for the illustrations used in these 
articles. For the purpose of familiarizing pupils with 
these great pictures teachers will do well to secure quan- 
tities of small prints of each picture so that each child 
may have one. The Perry Picture Co. will send excellent 
pictures of the size used here at % cent each, and pictures 
of same five to six times this size at 1 cent each. Editor.) 


Art is as old as the human race. It seems to be an 
instinct, for from the time when the history of the human 
race begins man commences to express his feelings in 
some form. It is the universal language of mankind. 

Primitive people began by making mounds for burial 
purposes, showing that they had a religious sentiment for 
their dead; from mounds they progressed to stone build- 
ings, on the walls of which they painted in colors pic- 
tures of the deeds of the departed. From this they began 
crude drawings and paintings representing their gods and 
goddesses. 

Christian art begins with the time of Christ, and on 
the walls of the catacombs are painted symbols of the 
Christian religion and its practices. We all know that 
the Catholic church has been the patron and protetcor of 
art from that time to this day, and we suppose she always 
will be. 

As the limits of this paper will permit the taking of 
only a small part of any period of art, I set myself the 
task of giving a short description of ten great religious 
pictures of the world. Nothing before or since has been 
painted to excel them in subject, style, color or execution. 
The period when the pictures were painted is the “golden 
age of painting.” 

De Vinci’s “Last Supper.” 

Leonardo de Vinci, a Florentine, was born at the castle 
of Vinci, near Florence, in 1452, and died in France at 
the age of 67. His studies were not confined to painting 
alone, but, like Michaelangelo and Raphael, he was an 
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expert sculptor. He was one of those rare beings in 
whom nature loves to unite all conceivable human per- 
fections; strikingly handsome, of a dignified presence, 
and of an almost incredible degree of bodily sterngth. 
Mentally he possessed such various endowments as are 
seldom united in a single person. He was a practical 
engineer and architect, constructed canals, sewers and 
fortifications, invented machines and mechanical works of 
all descriptions used in his time. He practiced music and 
was a gifted poet. And though he devoted onl ya small 
part of his time to painting, that art owes to him, more 
than to any other man, its perfection. 


“The Last Supper,’ his masterpiece, and one of if not 
the most famous pictures in the world, is a fresco on the 
end wall in the room formerly used as a dining room of 
a monastery annexed to the’ church of Santa Marie delle 
Grazie in Milan. The picture has been so ruined by 
floods which have partly filled the room, and by smoke, 
that the original is to be considered almost wholly lost. 

The place where the picture is painted is to be consid- 
ered, for there the knowledge of the artist is focused. 
Could anything more appropriate or noble be devised for 
a refractory than a parting meal which the whole world 
will reverence forever? It must have been an impressive 
sight at mealtime, when the tables of Christ and the prior 
looked upon each other like two pictures, and the monks 
found themselves enclosed between them, and for this 
reason the artist selected the table of the monks for a 
modef, also the tablecloth, with its creased folds, embroid- 
ered stripes and tied corners were taken from the linen 
room of the monastery, while the dishes, drinking vessels 
and utensils are copied from those used by the monks. 

About ten feet above the floor the thirteen figures, each 
one-half larger than life size, occupy a space about thirty 
feet long. Only two of the figures can be seen at full 
length at the opposite ends of the table, the others are 
half figures. Every moral expression belongs to the up- 
per part of the body, and the feet in such cases are al- 
ways in the way. The artist has created here eleven half 
figures whose laps and knees are hidden by the table and 
the tablecloth. i 

The exciting means which the artist employs to agitate 
the tranquil and holy supper table are the Master’s words: 
“There is one among you that betrays me.” 

The words are spoken and the entire company falls 
into consternation; He inclines His head, with downcast 
looks; the whole attitude, the motion of the arms, the 
hands, and everything replete with heavenly resignation 
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which the silence itself confirms. “Verily, verliy, there is 
one amongst you that betrays me.” 

The expedient means by which De Vinci principally 
animated the picture, the motion of the hands, only an 
Italian would have discovered this; with his nation the 
whole body is expressive, all the limbs take part in de- 
scribing an emotion, not only passion, but thought. By 
various gestures he can express, “What do I care?” or 
“This is a rascal; beware of him.” To such national traits 
the artist, who observed every characteristic with the 
greatest attention, must have turned his searching eye. 
The expression of every face and every gesture is in per- 
fect harmony, and yet a single glance can take in the 
unity and the contrast of the limbs, rendered so admir- 
ably. The figures on both sides of our Lord may be con- 
sidered in groups of three, and each group may be re- 
garded as a unit placed in relation and still held in con- 
nection with its neighbors. On Christ’s immediate right 
are John, Judas and Peter. Peter, the farthest, on hear- 
ing the words of our Lord, rises suddenly behind Judas, 
who, looking up with terrified countenance, leans over the 
table, tightly clutching the purse with his right hand 
With his left he makes a nervous motion, as if to say: 
“What is to happen?” Peter, meanwhile, with his left 
hand has seized the right shoulder of John, who is bend- 
ing toward him, and points to Christ, at the same time 
urging the beloved disciple to ask: “Who is the traitor?” 
He accidentally touches Judas’ side with a knife, which 
occasions a terrified movement, upsetting the salt-cellar. 

While on the right. hand of our Lord the emotion 
seems to threaten revenge, on the left horror and detesta- 
tion of the treachery manifest themselves. James the 
elder starts back in terror, with outspread arms and 
bowed head. Thomas appears behind his shoulder and 
approaching the Savior raises the forefinger of his right 
hand to his forehead. Phillip, the third of this group, has 
risen, bends forward toward the Master with his hands 
on his breast, as if to say: “It is not I, oh Lord.” Mat- 
thew turns his face eagerly to his two companions on the 
left, stretching out his hands toward the Master. Thad- 
deus shows surprise, doubt and suspicion, his left hand 
rests upon the table, with his right hand raised as if to 
strike his left hand. Simon sits at the end of the table 
with great dignity. He is the oldest of them all. His 
face shows he is troubled, but not excited. At the oppo- 
site end of the table we see Bartholomew, resting his 
right foot with the left crossed over it, with his hands 
resting on the table, probably trying to hear what John 
will ask of the Lord. James the younger, standing be- 
hind Bartholomew, lays his left hand on Peter’s shoulder, 
just as Peter lays his on John’s shoulder. James mildly 
requests an explanation, while Peter threatens vengeance. 
And as Peter behind Judas, so James the younger behind 
Andrew, who as one of the most prominent figures ex- 
presses with half raised arms and hands stretched out 
directly in front the fixed horror that has seized him, an 
attitude occurring but once in this picture, while in other 
paintings of the last supper it is often repeated. 

About ten years after the completion of the picture a 
terrible plague overran the city of Milan and the afflicted 
monks, forsaken by the world, thought little of the pic- 
ture in their dining room. Not only did it suffer by the 
lapse of time and neglect, but the monks themselves 
wrought its greatest ruin. It seemed to them necessary 
that they should have a door, that they might pass in 
and out of the dining room, and desiring an impressive 
entrance into the room, so precious to them, a door was 
cut through the middle of the picture, thus ruining the 
feet of several apostles and even of our Lord. From this 
the ruin of the picture really dates. 

In 1796 the French army crossed the Alps triumph- 


antly, led by Bonaparte, young, crowned with fame and 


seeking fame. He was drawn by the name of De Vinci 
to the place of the “Last Supper.” He immediately gave 
orders that no encampment should be made here lest 
other damage should happen; shortly after another gen- 
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eral, disregarding this order, had doors broken in and 
turned the dining room into a stable. The horse steam 
and manure were worse than the steam from the viands 
of the monastery board and impregnated the walls, add- 
ing new mould to the picture. Later the room was used 
as a storeroom for hay and sometimes for othe rpurposes 
by the military by whom it was abused. Finally the room 
was closed and walled in. 

In 1807 the viceroy of Italy gave orders that the place 
should be renovated and duly honored. Windows were 
put in, the door was transferred to the side. Since then 
no considerable change has been noticed, although artists 
claim its dullness varies with the state of the atmosphere. 
We had the pleasure of seeing this masterpiece aoout this 
time last year. The cracks are increasing and run into 
one another, and the great, precious surface is splitting 
into numberless small flakes, as if it would fall, piece by 
piece, and although the work itself is almost lost it may 
yet leave some slight trace to the sad but pious memory 
for future generations. 

Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna.” 

Raphael, the most celebrated painter in the world’s 
history, was born at Urbino, in central Italy, on Good 
Friday, 1483, and it is difficult to realize the furor of grief 
excited by his death at Rome on Good Friday, 1520, at 
the age of 37. 


His body was laid in state in his studio by the side of 
the unfinished picture, “The Transfiguration.” All Rome 
flocked to the place for a last sight of the “divine artist.” 
He desired to be buried in the Pantheon under the noble 
dome which he had dreamed of rivaling.,His wish was 
complied with, and his body is laid beside an altar which 
he endowed with an annual chantry, and on the wall over 
it is a plain slab with an inscription written by his friend 
Cardinal Bembo. 

At the age of eleven Raphael was sent to Perugia to 
study art: In 1504 he went to Florence, then the art cen- 
ter of the world, and in his twenty-sixth year he was sum- 
moned to Rome by that art loving pope, Julius II, and 
intrusted with the execution of the most important works 
of art in the Vatican. 

The thing that is most worthy of admiration in Raphael 


‘is the harmonious combination of all intellectual endow- 


ments. He was a great master in the treatment of Chris- 
tian subjects, thoughtful in religious painting, and espe- 
cially in Madonnas and Holy Families. With all this 
vast creative power and activity he recognizes only one 
self-imposed limitation—“beauty,” and though his span of 
life was short his works are imperishable. He steadily 
progressed, but he was ever true, beautiful and pure. 

He produced a vast number of Christian works of art, 
elevating to men of every race and of every age, before 
whose immortal beauty artists of every school unite in 
common homage. ‘ 

Although Raphael painted many famous pictures, his 
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masterpieces are two of the twelve famous and wonderful 
pictures of the world, the “Sistine Madonna,” of the “Vir- 
gin of St. Sixtus,” and “The Transfiguration.” 

The “Sistine Madonna,” acknowledged by art critics to 
be the most beautiful picture in the world, was painted 
for the Benedictines of the monastery of St. Sixtus in the 
year 1518 for an altar piece. The picture is eight feet 
high and six feet wide. When finished it was immediately 
placed at the altar for which it was painted, and was pres- 
ent in triumph every day for 236 years at the divine sacra- 
ment and never was human work so worthy of that sig- 
nal honor. 

In ordering this picture the Benedictines required that 
the Virgin and the infant Jesus should be in company of 
St. Sixtus and St. Barbara. This is how Raphael entered 
into their views and the picture appears to us. 

Deep shadows were veiling from us the majesty of the 
skies; suddenly light succeeds the obscurity, and the in- 
fant Jesus and Mary appear, surrouded by a brightness so 
intense that the eyes can scarcely bear it, between two 
green curtains drawn to either side, amid an aureole of 
innumerable cherubim. The Virgin is standing upon the 
clouds with her son in her arms, showing Him’ to the 
world as its redeemer and sovereign judge. Lower down 
St. Sixtus and St. Barbara are kneeling on the clouds on 
either side. Nothing is visible of the earth, but it is di- 
vined by the gestures and glances of the two saints, who 
are pointing to the multitude, for whom they are im- 
ploring the divine mercy. 

Two angels are leaning on a ballustrade, which forms 
a solid plane at the botto mof the picture. It is said 
that these angels were not in the picture when Raphael 
finished it, but several days afterward Raphael opened 
the door of his studio and saw two children leaning on the 
front of hos easel looking up at the picture and contem- 
plating the glory of the Virgin with such rapture that 
they did not notice the artist enter the room. They gave 
him a new inspiration, and he immediately painted the 
rigid supporting bar on which the two children (for mod- 
els) as angels are leaning. 

To copy this Virgin, artists say, is to attempt the im- 
possible. Study it a hundred times and a hundred times 
it will reveal itself under a new aspect. 

In 1734 the monks of St. Sixtus sold their Madonna to 
Augustus III, elector of.Saxony and-king of Poland, for 
about $45,000. It was removed to Dresden and received 
there with great pomp. Augustus III had it brought in 
haste into the reception hall of the palace; as the place 
of honor was occupied by the throne, he himself seized 
the royal chair and, moving it to a less conspicuous place, 
cried: “Room for the great Raphael.” 

This famous Madonna is now in the Royal picture 
gallery in Dresden; being the most valuable and precious 
picture in existence, it occupies a special room to itself 
and a guard is constantly in attendance. Many persons 
travel to Dresden just to see this great painting. At first 
sight it is beautiful and grand, and so impressive that 
seldom a word is ever spoken in the room. You look and 
admire the picture, go out of the room, and in a short 
time find yourself going back again.,It seems you cannot 
get away; it draws you to it from all other pictures in the 
gallery, and no one ever leaves the gallery without taking 
a last look at the “Sistine Madonna.” 

Raphael’s Transfiguration. 

Raphael’s “Transfiguration” is the master’s last work, 
and was suspended over his body as it lay in state. 

He was painting on this picture when seized with his 
last illness, and about one-third of the picture was painted 
by Raphael’s pupils after his death. The upper part and 
the left side of the lower part of the picture were painted 
by Raphael’s own hand. 

When Raphael was commissioned by the cardinal, De 
Medici, to paint an altar piece for the cathedral of Nar- 
bonne, he selected for his subject, “The Transfiguration 
of Our Lord.” This picture was of world wide fame, being 
one of the twelve greatest pictures in the world, and by 
some critics is said to be the most remarkable and in- 
comparable picture in oil that exists in the world. 
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The picture is divided into two parts—the transfigura- 
tion on Mount Tabor and the healing of the possessed 
boy. In the upper part is the chief subject, in which 
Raphael has depicted the figure of the Savior aloft among 
the clouds. His countenance is brighter than the sun. 
His garments, whiter than snow, are fanned softly, as it 
were, by the celestial breeze. Below he is encircled on 
right and left by Moses and Elias, also raised aloft in the 


air above the mount. Three apostles, St. Peter, St: John 
and St. James, lie prostrate on the ground upon the sum- 
mit of the mount. On the left are seen beneath the trees 
St. Julian and St. Lawrence in the act of adoration. In 
the lower portion of the picture Rapahel depicted the mo- 
ment when the boy possessed of the devil is presented to 
the apostles by his father and sister, encircled by a throng 
of people. F 

When the picture was finished the cardinal did not send 
is to Narbonne, being unwilling to deprive Rome of such 
a masterpiece; he presented it to the church of San Pietro 
de monterio.,The French carried off “The Transfiguration” 
to Paris in 1797 and when restored to Rome it was placed 
in the Vatican, where it can now be seen. 

Titian’s “Assumption of the Virgin.” 

Titian was born in 1477 in the valley of Cadore, one of 
the most beautiful valleys in the Alps, belonging to the 
Venetian republic. He is said to have shown such-ex- 
traordinary inclination for painting when a child that his 
father took him, at the age of nine years, to Venice to be 
instructed in art. A Madonna and child with another 
child kneeling, who has been supposed to be the boy 
Titian himself, exists in a house of Cadore, and it is tra- 
ditionally reported to have been painted by the young boy 
with the juices of flowers. — 

Titian painted until extreme old age and did not cease 
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wielding the brush until death in August, 1576, at the 
great age of 99 years, when engaged on his last work, 
“The Pieta.” His greatest picture, “The Assumption of 
the Virgin,” finished in 1518, is one of the finest works of 
all art. This is now in the academy and is called the 
“pearl of the academy of Venice.” For many years Ven- 
ice possessed this masterpiece without knowing it. Hung 
in an old and seldom frequented church, it had disappeared 
under a slow coat of dust and network of spider webs, but 
the noble picture was preserved intact under the layer of 
dust and cobwebs, and when discovered and relieved of 
its dirt and stain it appeared young, fresh and radiant as 
the sun when it bursts through the clouds, and gave the 
world again antolher masterpiece. 

Below, in the shadow, the apostles stand around the 
empty tomb. Deeply moved, they look up to the Virgin 
as she is hovering out of their sight. Each is affected in 
his own peculiar way, as shown by his gestures. Charm- 
ing choirs of angels hover about the Blessed Virgin like 
the clouds on which the mother of God stands. The out- 
lines of the group in the foreground are intentionally 
coarse, the apostles being large, as the picture was in- 
tended for the altar in the church of the Frari in Venice. 

(This series will be continued next month.) 


HISTORICAL RECREATIONS. 


What President Was 

Inaugurated in two cities? 
The first inaugurated in Washington? 
The first to occupy the White House? 
The first to die in office? | j 
The son of a president? 
Married a foreigner? 
The first who wore a beard? 
First to wear pantaloons and short hair? 

Answers. 


Washington. 
Jefferson. 

John Adams. 

W. H. Harrison. 
J. Q. Adams. 
Benj. Harrison. 
J. Q. Adams. 
Lincoln. 
Jefferson. 


What Two Presidents 
Took oath of office in New York city? 
Took oath of office in Philadelphia? 
Signed Declaration of Independence? 
Signed the United States Constitution? 
Came from the same city? 
Each defeated the other? 
Are buried in the same cemetery? 
Were married while in office? 
Were elected by the House? 
Washington, Arthur. 
Washington, John Adams. 
John Adams, Jefferson. 
Washington, Madison. 
Fillmore, Cleveland (Buffalo). 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison. 
Monroe, Tyler (Richmond). 
Tyler, Cleveland. 
Jefferson, John Q. Adams. 


A MENTAL LANGUAGE LESSON. 


A lesson on the meaning of words may be made in- 
teresting for variety by giving the definition and allowing 
the pupil to tell what the word is. Try the following: 

1. When you say something and then say it again 
what word expresses the action? 

2. What word means to come back? 

3. What word means to say the same thing several 
times? 

4. What do we.call a man who tries to oevrturn his 
government and fails? What do we call him if he suc- 
ceeds? 

5. What word will describe a pupil who is always on 
time? 


6. What word means the characters other than let- 
ters and figures which appear in printed composition? 

7. What do you call the hole made by a tack in a 
bicycle tire? 

8. What word describes a person who is over-precise 
and exacting in respect to having everything done on 
time? 

9, How are the words which answer numbers 5, 6, 
7 and 8 alike? 

10. Mr. Jones’ sister has a girl named Lucy; what 
relation is Lucy to Mr. Jones? What relatio nis Lucy’s 
brother to Mr. Jones? 

11. What do we call a man who works steadily? One 
who saves his earnings? 

12 What word tells how a person crosses a field 
when he goes from one corner to the opposite corner? 

13. What word tells how several things are done 
which are done all at once? 

14. What is a person called who comes into a country 
to make his home? One who goes out from his country? 

15. What word describes a person who is widely 
known for his bad deeds? 

16. When a body whirls around on an axis what is 
the motion called? What is the motion called when the 
body moves around in a circle?. 


HYMN OF CONSECRATION TO ST. JOSEPH. 
(Adapt to some known air and have pupils sing 
during March.) 

Clorious Father, dear Saint Joseph, 

Throng we round thy shrine today; 
For the sake of Jesus take us 

’Neath thy guardianship for aye. 
Once like us He called thee Father, 

Tteacher, helper, guard and guide; 
Once like us He sought for safety 

At His Father Joseph’s side. 


CHORUS. 
Then as round thy shrine we gather, 
Consecrating every heart, 
Take us for thy children, Father, 
And thy blessing fond impart. 


Herod sought the Child to slay Him, 
But through thee He safety found; 
Still the demon seeks the children, 
Thou wilt still His arts confound. 
Keep us pure as thine own lily 
In baptismal blood-bought grace; 
If we fall, dear Father, help us 
By our tears sin to efface. 


Take us, then, beloved Father, 
Thine own children e’er to be; 
’Neath thy blessed eyes here daily 
We will do our tasks for thee. 
Lessons, prayers, or play we’ll give thee, 
Each in its allotted time, 
““All for Jesus, Mary, Joseph!” 
Make of each an act sublime! 


HOLDS RECORD FOR ERRORS. 
There is a sentence which is said by grammarians to 


have lived for a hundred years on account of its tremen- 


dous error. In this sentence every word, every single 
word, is ungrammatical. The sentence was spoken by a 
little girl in a sheep pasture. Looking at the flocks, she 
said to the shepherd: 

“Ts them sheeps yours?” 

This sentence, with every word incorrect, holds the 
record in its class. 
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A TEST a 4 THINKING. 

Begin with a lower grade, say about the third grade, 
and present these five questions. Observe in what grade 
a large majority of the pupils will challenge the questions 
or discover that they are not legitimate. In a country 
school test all at the same time in writing, and note the 
results from pupils of different stages of advancement. 

1. If one boy has nine cents, how many cents have 
five boys? 

2. What is a figure with four sides called? 

3. One farm contains 80 acres; how many acres in 
five farms? 

4. If I cut a pie into four parts, what will one 
part be? 

5. A boy has three pockets and has money in each 
pocket; how much money in all his pockets? : 

This exercise is like an old-fashioned donkey race, in 
which the hindmost wins, for the higher per cent of an- 
swers obtained from the class the lower the degree of 
thought power does it indicate. It is largely a test of the 
kind of teaching which the children have had. Perhaps 
you may think that no pupil would be so stupid as to igve 
answers like these: (1) 45. (2) A square. (3) 400 acres. 
(4) One-fourth. (5) Three times as much as in one 
pocket. But try it and see, and if a majority of your class 
(say from the third to the eighth grade) do not fall down 
on three or four of these five questions, then your teach- 
ing has done more to make the children think than is 
done in many schools. Here, then, is a way in which in 
a few minutes to test the vitality of your own teaching; 
the more wooden-headed your teaching has been, the 
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SOME RULES FOR CHOIRS. 


To an interesting contribution appearing in Church 
Music Mr. William F. Markoe appends a set of rules for 
a Catholic choir. The reproduction of seven or eight of 
them will be a service to a good many of our readers, 
lay as well as clerical: 

“To sing in the church for the honor and glory of God 
and the edification of the faithful, and not merely from 
motives of vanity or personal gratification; to observe the 
utmost decorum in church and abstain from all unneces- 
sary talking and moving about; to be regular and punc- 
tual in attendance at all services in which the choir is to 
take part, and at all regular and special rehearsals through- 
out the year; to give close attention to the instructions of 
the director and obey his wishes in everything pertaining 
to the progress and success of the choir; to occupy the 
places and accept the parts assigned by the director cheer- 
fully and without murmuring. Strangers must not be in- 
vited to sing or brought into the choir gallery without 
first obtaining the consent of the director. One or more 
members appointed by the director shall act as librarians, 
distributing and collecting the music, noting absences, 
helping to preserve order and discipline, and assisting the 
choirmaster in any other work possible. To insure God’s 
blessing on the work of the choir, rehearsals shall be 
opened with prayer.” 

The only improvement we suggest in these rules is an 
amendment to the last one, to the effect that after 
“opened” there be inserted the words, “and closed.”— 


more answers you will get. Many a pupil will answer 


such questions and look as serious as a horse. 


The Ave Maria. 


Another Catholic School Graduate 
Elected to the Governorship of 
a State. 


Recently we presented a picture 
and sketch of Governor Higgins of 
Rhode Island, as a Catholic school 
graduate who has attained the high- 
est honor within the gift of the peo- 
ple of his state. This month we are 
pleased to call attention to another 
newly elected governor who also re- 
ceived his training under Catholic aus- 
pices—Governor Malcolm R. Patter- 
son of Tennessee. Governor Patter- 
son, while not a Catholic, received 
his education at the Christian Broth- 
ers college of Memphis, and he has 
since maintained a warm place in his 
heart for his alma mater, his former 


GOV. PATTERSON OF TENNESSEE 


teachers, fellow students and Catholic 
interests generally. In 1904 he was 
elected president of the Christian 
Brothers Alumni at the St. Louis 
world’s fair. 

In his climb up the ladder of pub- 
lic life Governor Patterson has had 
a struggle of the most strenuous 
kind. His first contest was for the 
office of attorney general of the state, 
to which he aspired as a young man. 
Though opposed by unusually strong 
candidates, the forcefulness of the 
young man won out, and he was 
elected, much to the surprise of old 
political leaders. The same thing 
was repeated a few years later when 
he announced his candidacy for con- 
gress. At Washington he made a rep- 
utation as an orator. In his recent 
campaign for governor Mr. Patterson 
was opposed by the established po- 
litical machine and other powerful in- 
fluences, but again victory was with 
the candidate whose only support was 
an upright character, a clean record, 
and a fearless support of right prin- 
ciples in politics. 


President of Surety Company at 28. 

John J. Caullet, the youthful and 
enterprising president of the Metro- 
politan Surety Company of New 
York, is another parish school gradu- 
ate. According to the Insurance 
World, he is destined to become a 
central figure in surety underwriting 
circles in the not distant future. Al- 
though less than 30 years of age, he 
has to his credit the organization of 
the surety company of which he is 
the head, and which, under his pro- 
gressive management, has attained 
great success. 


Mr. Caullet was born in Salem, N. 
J., Oct. 8, 1878, and graduated from 
the Cathedral school, Trenton, N. J., 
in June, 1895. He took the two years’ 
preparatory course at St. Joseph’s 
Jesuit college in Philadelphia, and in 
1895 entered Seton Hall college, from 
which he was graduated four years 
later, receiving his degree of A. B. 

In 1902 he was appointed manager 
of the contract department of the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. He resigned in November 
of that year and became acting vice 
president and manager of the Empire 
State Surety Company, from which 
position he resigned to take up the 
organization of the company of which 
he is now president. 


JOHN J. CAULLET 
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Specimen Lessons in Chrislian Doctrine. 


By ‘‘Leslie Stanton’’—A Religious Teacher. 


Foreword—The lessons in Christian Doctrine contained 
in this series of ten papers are taken from stenographic 
notes of instruction given in a parochial school to a class 
of boys ranging in age from 10 to 12 years. Thy eare 
based, as may readily be seen, on the Baltimore catechism, 
and serve to illustrate the advantages of the catechetical 
method of teaching as distinguished from the lecture 
method. While in no sense model lessons, they may prove 
suggestive to young teachers who find difficulty in in- 
structing and holding the children’s attention. Perhaps 
their distinctive merit is that there is nothing theoretical 
about them, being the record of actual class work. 

Lesson III—The Lord’s Prayer. 

The teacher has the Lord’s Prayer recited by a mem- 
ber of the class. 

TEACHER—Why is this prayer sometimes called the 
“Our Father?” . 

WILLIAM—The prayer is called the “Our Father” be- 


cause the first words are, “Our Father who art in 
Heaven.” 


TEACHER—Why it is called the Lord’s prayer? 

THOMAS—Because by it we pray to our Lord. 

TEACHER—Not exactly, Thomas; because our Lord 
composed it. He made this prayer Himself. One day 
He was telling His disciples how important it is to pray, 
suffer because it is necessary that you should suffer. In 
Then our Lord said: “Thus shalt thou pray: ‘Our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven,’” and the remainder of the Lord’s 
prayer. So, you see, when we say the “Our Father” we 
repeat the words of our divine Lord Himself. If we 
thought of that every time we begin to say our prayers 
we should certainly say them better. Now, why is God 
our Father? 

HAROLD—Because He takes care of us. 

WILLIAM—Because He made heaven for us. 

RICHARD—Because He forgives us our sins. 

TEACHER—In a word, because he treats us as a 
. good father treats a child whom he loves very much. 

THOMAS—But sometimes God makes us suffer. 

TEACHER—And sometimes your father makes you 
suffer. Why? 

THOMAS—He says it’s for my good. 

Teacher—And he is right; it is for your good. Your 
father doesn’t like to see yousuffer, but he allows you to 
suffer because it is necessary that yuo should suffer. In 
like manner God can prevent our suffering if that be His 
holy will, for nothing is hard or impossible to Him; but 
very often He permits us to suffer because He who knows 
all things knows that suffering is the best thing for us. 
And besides, He will reward us if we bear our sufferings 
patiently. So, even when He permits us to suffer, He 
does not cease loving us and is always our Father. Why 
do we say, “Our Father who art in heaven?” 

PETER—We say, “Who art in heaven,” because that’s 
where God is. 

TEACHER—But God is everywhere. 

PETER—Well, there’s more of God in heaven than 
anywhere else. 

TEACHER—Oh, no, there isn’t; because God is in- 
finitely perfect, you remember, and a spirit, and cannot 
be divided. It is because in heaven God reigns in His 
glory and there is our true home. Now, why do we say, 
“Who art in heaven?” 

PETER—Because heaven is where God reigns in His 
glory and because our true home is heaven. 

TEACHER—Very good, Peter. “Hallowed be Thy 
name.” What does hallowed mean? Nobody knows? It 
means blessed or praised. What do we mean, therefore, 
when we say, “Hallowed be Thy name?” 

EUGENE—We mean that God’s name may be blessed 
or praised. 


TEACHER—What do we mean when we say, “Thy 
kingdom come”—that is to say, “May Thy kingdom 
come?” 

JOHN—When we say, “Thy kingdom come,” we mean 
that we want God’s blessings. 

TEACHER—That’s true; but we mean more than 
that; we mean that we want all men to know and love 
God—that His kingdom, His grace and love, may come to 
everybody. So when missionaries go out preaching to un- 
civilized nations, telling the people about God, they are 
helping His kingdom to come. How can we help His 
kingdom to come? 

GEORGE—By being missionaries and telling canni- 
bals all about our Lord. 

TEACHER—That‘s one way; but do we all have to 
become missionaries and leave home to help God’s king- 
dom to come? 

FRED—We can help by telling people we know about 
God. 

TEACHER—Yes; and above all, by showing them; by 
the good lives we lead, that a person can find true happi- 
ness only in the kingdom of God; that is, in the Holy 
Catholic Church. What does this mean: “Thy will be — 
done on earth as it is in heaven?” 

PETER—It means that we hope that God will be 
obeyed. 

TEACHER—Right; we do God’s will when we obey 
Him. Now. who do God’s will—who obey Him—in 
heaven? 

JOHN—The angels and saints. 

TEACHER—Do the angels and saints ever disobey 
God? 

GEORGE—No, they always do what He wants them 
to do. 

TEACHER—Very well; therefore when we ask that 
God’s will may be done on earth as it is done in heaven, - 
what do we mean? 

PAUL—That men on earth may obey God like the 
angels and saints do. 

TEACHER—“Give us this day our daily bread.” What 
do we ask for in these words? 

HAROLD—We ask for daily bread. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by daily bread? 

HMAROLD—We mean bread for each day. 

TEACHER—Do we ask for nothing but bread? Is 
that all we mean by bread? 

JOHN—lIt means other things to eat. 

TEACHER—Yes, and everything else that we need for 
both body and soul. We ask God for food and health 
and strength to do His holy will, and for light and love 
and grace to keep away from sin. But daily bread means 
something else. Well, William? 

WILLIAM—It means Holy Communion. 

TEACHER—Very good, William. The Holy Euchar- 
ist has been called the bread of life. It sertngthens the 
soul just as ordinary bread strengthens the body. To 
persons who receive Holy Communion every day it is 
indeed daily bread. 

PETER—But everybody doesn’t go to Communion 
évery day. 

TEACHER—Everybody doesn’t, but a great many 
persons do. And we should all try to be good and pious 
so that we might approach the holy table oftener. And 
now, John, mention a fruit of this lesson. 

JOHN—To remember that the “Our Father” was made 
by our Lord Himself, so that we’ll say it better. 

TEACHER—Very well; and William? 


WILLIAM—When we're saying the Lord’s Prayer to 
think on what the words mean. 
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MARCH P APER CUTTING Lover. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


ints and 


HUMANE EDUCATION 
Mrs. Frora Krause, Chicago. 

There are many agencies of reform—law, physical re- 
straint, education, etc. 

One of the most potent is the force of public opinion. 
The efficacy of this agency was demonstrated nicely in 
Chicago during the month of January. 

A resolution proposing to allow unclaimed dogs at 
the city pound to be turned over to the medical colleges 
of vivisection was brought up in the city council. 

It passed, was sent to Mayor Dunne, was vetoed by 
him and was sent back to the council. 


The council handed it over to the judiciary committee 
for reconsideration. When it came before that body it 
was unanimously voted placed on file, which is a par- 
liamentary way of saying the resolution was killed. 


Now why this remarkable change of attitude towards 
the resolution? Answer, The force of public opinion. 


The aldermen of the city council are elected to repre- 
sent the wishes of their wards on public matters. When 
the people plainly express their opinion on what is 
brought up before the council the members follow the 
wishes of those they represent. That is their official 
duty, and their unanimous decision in this case showed 
their faithful interpretation of their duty. When the 
resolution first came up there had been no agitation 
of the subject; it was not generally known. 

When it was brought to the attention of the public 
by being passed the first time the people expressed their 
sentiments. Letters of protest were sent to the mayor 
and aldermen, the press printed protests from the people, 
the Chicago Anti-Cruelty and the Illinois Humane soci- 
eties protested, people interviewed the council members 
and expressed their wishes verbally. 

One alderman said he had never before heard town 
so many of his constituents on any one subject. An- 
other said he had received 150 letters and had been in- 
terviewed by fifty people. All agreed that the public 
had expressed its opinion expltcitly and earnestly. To 
show whether or not the people were right in their de- 
cided stand against unconditioned vivisection we quote 
one authority. Dr. H. J. Bigelow of the Harvard Medi- 
cal school once said: “Vivisection is not an innocent 
study. It can be indiscriminately pursued only by tor- 
turing animals, and the word ‘torture’ is here used to 
convey the idea of very severe pain, of indefinite dura- 
tion, often terminating—fortunately for the animal— 
with its life, but as often only after hours or days of re- 
fined infliction, continuously or at intervals. A _ brief 
death by burning would be considered a happy release 
by a human being undergoing the experience of some 
of the animals which slowly die in a laboratory.” But 
our subject is not vivisection; it is the power for reform 
of public opinion. 

Said the writer once to a driver of a limping horse: 
“Sir, your horse is lame.” “What good does that do?” 
said her companion. “Do you suppose he doesn’t know 
it’s lame?” “Suppose,” was the reply, “each person he 
met on his drive should say to that driver, ‘Sir, your 
horse is lame;’ how long do you think it would be be- 
fore that man would be glad to hide himself and his 
lame horse in his barn, mortified and overcome with the 
shame of public notice?” 

Reflect upon it; if every teacher in the —_ should in- 
culcate lessons of humanity and every boy and girl_in 
the land should raise the voice of protest against every 
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act of cruelty witnessed or heard of, cruelty would dis- 
appear without a law. 

Think of it—a world without cruelty! 

How wonderful and grand! And brought about by 
what? The force of public opinion! 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON ON THE 
STUDY OF THE ROBIN 


FOR PRIMARY CLASSES 
Purpose of the Lesson 
To lead the child to understand the relation of the 


’ bird to the season; to observe its food and the reasons 


for its migration; the time and manner of building nests 
and the care given to the young. 
The Lesson 

The robin is chosen for this lesson, as in most lo- 
calities of the eastern and central United States it lives 
its life before the eyes of all, except perhaps those who 
are in the large cities. Therefore, it is a perfectly familiar 
object and may be studied thoroly by even the younger 
children. 

The work will naturally begin in the spring, as that is 
the time when the child is most interested in the birds; 
and the first lesson naturally is on migration. 

Are the robins here all winter? If not where do they 
go? -Which direction is south? How is the South 
different from the North in winter? Do the robins go 
south because it is warmer? If so, why do they return 
when the snow is still on the ground and the cold 
weather of March is still here? 

What does the Robin eat? What does it eat when it 
first comes north? How long after it comes before it 
can get the earthworms? Why can it not get the earth- 
worms at first? Bring out from this the fact that the 
frozen ground.amay prevent. 

The English sparrow is here all winter. Is the sparrow 
any less afraid of the cold than the robin? Bring out 
the fact that the robin’s food differs from the food of 
these other birds. 

How many colors are there on the robin? What is 
the color of its breast; top of head; back; wings; tail; 
legs; beak; the border around its eyes? Is there any 
white on the robin? 

Where does the robin stay when not on the ground? 
When on the ground, what is it doing? When hunting 
for earthworms, how does it act? Bring out the fact 
that it runs a little distance and stops, and goes a little 
distance again, as if listening to find whether the worms 
are working near the surface. How does it pull earth- 
worms out of the ground? Do the robins that come first 
have breasts of the same color as those that come later? 
Why? 

What is the robin’s song? Where does the robin sit 
when it sings? Does it ever sing on the ground? What 
other notes does it make beside song? Do the robins 
“talk” to each other? 

Where does the robin build its nest? What materials 
does it use? Do the father and mother bird both build 
the nest? What is the lining of the robin’s nest? What 
is the color of the robin’s egg? Do the father and 
mother bird take turns in sitting on the eggs? How 
long after the eggs are laid before they hatch? Does the 
little robin when first hatched look like its parents? It 
is blind and it stays in the nest and it has no feathers, 
while the little chick can see from the first and is covered 
with feathers. How is the young robin fed? How is it 
kept warm? Do both the father and mother bird feed 
the young robins? How do the young birds act when 
the old ones come to the nest? Is the robin’s nest kept 
clean? When the young robins first come out of the 
nest how do they act? How does the breast of the 
young robin differ in color from that of the parent? 


- What. will become of the young robin next October? 


If it goes south, how will it know how to get there?— 
Report of N. E. A. Committee on Industrial Education. 
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AN EXCELLENT PLAN FOR WORD- 
STUDY. 


The editor of “School and Home Education” tells 
about a new method of teaching the use of words which 
he saw practised in the Lincoln school, Rock Island, II. 
Miss Mary Platt is principal of the school, and developed 
the plan some years ago when she was a teacher in one 
of the rooms. It has now been followed by all of her 
teachers for more than eight years. “The aim of Miss 
Platt’s method of work,” as reported by the editor, “is 
to get what benefit there may be in the use of words— 
in this case the names of different kinds of feeling and 
classes of action—as an aid to character-building. As a 
permanent decoration of every black-board, there was, 
beautifully written in a space about six inches wide at 
the top and across every side of the room, and separated 
from the lower part of the black-boards by double ruled 
lines and other decorations which could be renewed in 
different ways, such words as the following: Friendship, 
honor, manliness, reverence, bravery, neighborly, gentle- 
ness, courteous, temperance, etc. 

“There were hundreds of these words, taking all of the 


Pussy Willow, 


rooms together. Many were repeated time and again, 
even in the same room. There was surely virtue in the 
numbers and in the repetitions. The use made of this 
device will depend very largely on the teacher. The 
principal said that when she saw anything in the rela- 
tions of pupils at recess or at other times that needed 
a change of view on the part of some of the children, she 
was apt, when she was in their rooms, to talk a little 
while about some historical or other characters in a 
way to bring out certain virtues or guides to conduct, 
and either pick out those words on the black-board 
which were appropriate, or have the children do so. 
The principle aim in having these words before the 
pupils all the time is to enable them, thru the words, 
to connect their experiences and feelings with regard 
to observed actions with general notions of character, 
and with the terms used to describe men and women. 
The silent influence on the pupils is the one mainly de- 
pended on, as a word is perhaps given more meaning 
when a boy sees it there after a recent experience, or a 
vague feeling is suddenly given a more definite form 
of resolve because the word has illuminated its mean- 
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1. Out there stands dear Pus - sy Wil-low, Sound a-sleep; what shall we do? 


Here is Rob - in 


come to greet us, And the jol- ly Blue-Bird, too. 


And the brook-let now is sing - ing 


To the wak - ing But-ter- cup; 


Let us steal out ver - y 
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soft - ly, 


CnHorus.* 


Pus - sy Wil-low, Pus - sy Wil-low,'Come, lay off your coat of fur; 
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y 
Oh! how strange that Pussy Willow 
Still should sleep and dream so long; 
Lambs are playing in the meadow 
And the woods ring out with song. 
Children seek with joyous laughter 
For the early flowers of spring, 


* After chorus is suny, a little girl purrs; when chorus is sung for second stanza, a little boy meovwes. 
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While the sugar-buds are bursting 
And the bee is on the wing. . 


Chorus. 
Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
You can sleep no longer now; 
Pussy Willow, Pussy Willow, 
We have come to hear you meow. 


- 
T. B. W. T. B. Weaver. 
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And wake Pus - sy Wil-low up. 
= 
ee Give us one sweet lit - tle purr. ; 
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Drawing and Construction 
Work 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR MARCH 


Miss M. Emma Roserts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
* Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Wind 
“I saw you toss the kites on high and blow the birds 
about the sky, 
And all around I heard you pass like ladies’ skirts 
across the grass. 
O wind, a-blowing all day long! 
so loud a song! 


O wind, that sings 


“I saw the different things you did, but always felt your- 


self you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, I could not see yourself 
at all. 
O wind, a-blowing all day long! 
so loud a song! 


O wind, that sings 


“O you that are so strong and cold, O blower, are you 
young or old? 
Are you a beast of the field, or tree, or just a stronger 
child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long! O wind, that sings 
so loud a song!” —R. L. Stevenson. 
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PRIMARY GRADES 

Connect the work of the young children very closely 
with the world of outdoors and their daily experiences. 
During this month let them make pictures with char- 
coal, charcoal gray or color illustrating the action of 
the wind. There are many subjects which may be 
chosen. Kite flying, boat sailing or clothes tossing on 
the line. Talk over the incident selected and then allow 
the children to tell the story in their own way. While 
the picture is going on the teacher should move about 
among the class and suggest here and there a better 
mode of expression, better proportion, etc. 

If you have the Prang Text-Books of Art Education 
read pages 30 and 31 of book No. 5 and give the re- 
maining drawing time of this month to the study of ani- 
mal life. Work from dog, cat, rabbit or any animal 
available. Let the first lesson be rendered in charcoal 
outline, studying carefully general characteristics. The 
sketches will be more interesting if some action can be 
expressed. Have the action repeated several times while 
the children watch, and call their attention to the main 
lines expressivce of motion. The drawing must neces- 
sarily be largely from memory. 

For the second lesson try cutting the animal shapes 
from life. Use 6x9 paper and try as before for action 
lines. This work is intended to help the children see 
masses in correct proportion,—to look out for big things 
rather than detail. The cuttings are not to be embel- 
lished in any way with pencil or brush, but the best of 
them may be mounted on tinted paper. 

Continue the study of animal life, using brush and 
charcoal gray. Note if the cutting exercise has helped 
the children see better. One lesson may be from mem- 
ory of previous poses if the teacher prefers. 

Finally paint out-of-door pictures, introducing animal 
and child life. Use either charcoal gray or color. If 
some story can be told to the children which suggests 
pictures requiring figures of children and animals the 
exercises would be more interesting. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


It seems more satisfactory above the primary grades 
to give more consecutive study to one subject. The 
children can keep their attention upon one thing for a 
longer period and are interested in the logical develop- 
ment of a given topic. So we would suggest that the 
entire drawing time of this month be devoted to 
drawing from life. If you have access to the Prang 
Text-Books of Art Education read the chapters on 
“Life and Action” in books 4, 5 and 6, and begin 
the study of life by borrowing a child from the primary 
room and asking the pupils to sketch in charcoal outline. 
These are the best seeingelessons of the year and must 
be well presented by the teacher. Discourage all at- 
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work with a brush well filled with pure color, painting 
in mass without drawing first; tho if the children seem 
to want to outline it may be done with water only. Use 
the pose as far as possible to help illustrate games, oc- 
cupations and stories in which the children are inter- 


tempts at detail until the large proportions and action 
lines are well seen. Look for angles. 

Much of the success of this work depends upon the 
selection of the model. A slender boy in a close-fitting ; ) 
suit, with both arms hanging close to his sides, makes 


a very difficult study. A hand in his pocket, one knee 
bent, a blouse waist or a sweater, will help break the 
outline and give definite points for judging proportions. \ 
A little girl with a big bow in her hair or an apron with 
shoulder ruffles makes an interesting subject. 
If color is to be used choose a little girl in a bright 
colored dress or a boy in blue overalls. A sunbonnet = 
or a large straw hat will make a pose less difficult and - a do sepliBenson 
Grate 


more interesting. Some slight action may be suggested 
Hevvond Sh: 


—raking, digging or pushing a wheelbarrow; or for the 
little girl, rolling a hoop. Encourage the children te 
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ested. While the sketches are being made from the 
madel it would be better to work without background, 
as these lessons are essentially seeing lessons and several 
sketches could be made during one period. 

Later continue the figure with landscape, giving it the 
proper setting. Paint the landscape first in the usual 
way and add the figures last. : 


If possible have costume pose in color. A national 


costume would greatly interest this class—Japanese, 
Dutch or Italian. If this is not practical any bright, at- 
tractive costume will do, or a character pose from some 
story. Give five minutes for the general plan for size 
of paper and big proportions, sketching lightly with 
brush and a littte of the local color. 


Each pupil must 


SGrade 

Schou. 
criticise the outline sketch carefully before beginning 
to paint. The remainder of the lesson time may then 
be given to completing the sketch in color mass. Use 
the brush full of moist color and do not work over the 
same place oftener than necessary. Each teacher should 
plan a definite sequence in the steps to be taken. 

The strength of your class will determine how far you 
can carry the subject. First must come the outline 
sketches with charcoal, working for character and true 
proportion. These should be in good size and quickly 
done, not more than five or ten minutes allowed for 
each sketch. In every grade try as many active poses 
as possible. It is fine training to work from memory 
of a pose expressing action too violent to be sustained. 
The action may be repeated several times while the 
sketch is being made. 

In the upper grades use the rencil as a medium, work- 
ing in simple tones. If the costume suggests it a little 
color may be added with the colored crayons, or the 
color may be used alone. Finally try placing the figure 
within an inclosure, working for good space breaking. 
All or part of the figure may be shown in the picture. 
The corner of the room may appear as a background, or 
any other interesting feature may be added. 

The older children are interested in pencil measure- 
ment and in proving the likeness of the model to the 
ideal proportions. It helps the drawing to tell them 
that the average man is eight heads tall, the average 
woman seven heads; that the length of the foot is the 
height of the head; the lower line of the eyes half the 
head. They will soon find out for themselves other 
proportions, using the head as the unit of measurement. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WO 


Epwarp F. Worst, Head of Department of Constructive 
Work, Chicago Normal School. 


FIRST GRADE 


Postal Card Holder 
Draw and cut a 7-inch square. Fold diagonals. 
Fold a, b, c and d to center e. 
Unfold a and b. Cut along crease. 
Lace c and d together as shown in drawing. See Fig. 1. 
Letter Case 
Draw and cut an 8-inch square as in Fig. 1. 
Fold a, b and c to center e. 
Lace edges that meet as shown in drawing. 
Fig. 2. 


See 


Book Mark 

Draw and cut a rectangle whose width is equal to 
one-half its length. This may be 6x3 in.,5x2% in., 8x4 
in., etc. 

Fold short edges together—unfold. 

Fold one-half of lower edge so it will coincide with 
middle crease. 

Fold remaining half in same way. 

Lace as shown in Fig, 3. 

Candy Box 

Draw and cut an 8-inch square. 

Fold a to b—unfold. : 

Fold c to d—unfold. 

Fold e to f—unfold. 

Fold g to h—unfold. 

Fold a, e, g and c to center. 

Connect “g” and “i” and g and j by straight lines as 
shown in Fig. 4. 
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Fold g to f—unfold. 
Repeat for each corner. - 
Cut and tie. . 5 

SECOND GRADE 
King Alfred’s Lantern 

This exercise is made in connection with Stories on 
Time. Tell story of King Alfred and his candle. 

Use a 3-ply bristol board and red tissue paper, which 
is pasted over rectangular openings in each side. 


7 


Present the compleicd exercise to class and have them 
tell what part of the pattern to draw first. 

If necessary, take the model apart in order that they 
may see its construction. 

lor dimensions see Fig. 5. 


THIRD GRADE 


Whisk Broom Holder 
Place drawing of Fig. 6 on board and ask pupils to 
work from pattern. 


x 
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Letter Case 


Present completed exercise and have pupils construct 
others, giving only such suggestions as are necessary. 

Score dotted line and fold back and forth like a fan. 

Fig. 8 is placed between upper and lower parts of 
Fig. 7 as shown in diagram. 

For all dimensions see drawing. 


WOOD-WORKING IN THE GRADES 
F. C. Wuitcoms, Oxford, Ohio. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
1, Insect Net. (Fig. 1, Plate I.) 


Stock: A broomstick, several feet of iron wire (the 
smooth galvanized iron wire used for fencing purposes 
will be quite satisfactory) and some mosquito netting. 

Bend the wire into the form of a circle, allowing three 
or four inches at each end for fastening to the handle. 

Fasten the wire ring to as long a piece of the broom- 
stick as is desired. Use several strong staples for this 
purpose, fixing the wire firmly in place. 

Make a bag of the netting and fasten it to the wire. 


Plate. 


Spreading Board for Insects (Fig. 2, Plate I.) 


Stock: One piece of basswood %4x6%4x9%4; a second 
piece 4%x5x8%. 

Saw the required pieces out of the stock. 

Plane the five pieces to the exact sizes, using the 
smooth and block planes for edges and ends respectively. 

Cut the oblique edges on the end pieces with a sharp 
chisel. 

Sandpaper the surfaces and edges of the pieces, using 
a sandpaper block. Use great care not to round the 
edges, otherwise they will not make good joints with 
the surfaces. 

A slender brad % inch long for fastening the top 
piece in place and 34 for the-bottom will be about right. 
Locate and start the brads; then use a little LePage’s or 
hot glue on the joints. Finally, finish driving in the 
brads. 

This piece of work will not need a stain if the wood 
is clear white basswood as it should be. : 

If desired a piece of heavy white paper may be pasted 
or glued on the under side of the top over the opening 
left for the bodies of the insects. 

Several of these nets and spreading boards should be 
made, so that they will be ready for use in the early 
fall for collecting insects for study later. Or they may 
be given to those students who are willing to collect in- 
sects during the summer ready for fall study. 

lf the girls are not taking woodwork the making of 
the bags for the nets and pasting the paper in place on 
the spreading boards will furnish some work for them 
which will cause them to take more interest in the work 
of collecting and studying insects. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S 
STORIES 


Littran G. Kimpatt, Department of English, State 
Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis, 


At a gathering of several hundred teachers one number 
on the program was a model exercise in story-telling. 
It contained something new in the way of illustration. 
Upon a piece of gray cardboard had been sketched in 
a few suggestive lines an open door; at the left of the 
door was a triangular patch of brown topped with yel- 
low, and approaching the door were several children in 
up-to-date costumes, each bearing a bundle. Pointing 
to the carboard on an easel nearby, the teacher began 
her story: 

“Once upon a time some children went out to glean in 
a wheatfield. When they went home at the close of day 
they were met at the door by an angel.” Here the 
teacher picked up from a table a piece of white paper, 
poured something from a tiny vial upon it and then 
placed it near the door drawn on the gray cardboard. 
It stuck! We percieved that it was meant for an angel, 
for it was white, it wore drapery and it had a wing. 
After giving the conversation between the angel and the 
children the story-teller continued in this wise: “After 
awhile a little boy came who had no sheaves; his arms 
were empty.” As she said this she picket up a four-inch 
paper boy in white blouse and knee trousers, applied the 
sticky stuff deftly and then applied the boy to a posi- 
tion in front of the angel. It came out that he had been 
helping others all day long, and so the angel said that 
he had a sheaf and that it was pure gold, whereupon a 
piece of gold paper was clapped upon the side of the 
angel, and the empty-handed boy was allowed to enter 
the door. 

For another story, that of the gingerbread boy, the 
resourceful teacher had provided herself with an illus- 
tration even more concrete than the paper angel—a cooky 
boy of heroic size. When she told how the little old 
woman who lived with the little old man in the woods 
took the gingerbread boy out of the oven she picked up 
the cooky boy. Alas! he had too much shortening in his 
composition to endure the strain of standing upright. 
He split in several places. She meant to dismember 
him as he was devoured in quarters by the fox, and she 
did finally snap off his head as he uttered his last words, 
“Oh dear, now I am all gone.” 

The stories were delightfully told in pure, simple lan- 
guage, with animation, and in a sweet, well-modulated 
voice, with not a trace of affectation or self-conscious- 
ness. The teacher entered into the spirit of each story 
that she told, so that it seemed to come forth as a direct 
personal communication from her to the audience. But 
all these excellent qualities were obscured by the new 
feature, the method of illustration, which seemed to 
be what the teacher herself desired to make promi- 
nent, as something worthy of imitation. A group of 
children in the audience evidently enjoyed this diverting 
and to them entirely novel manner of telling a story, 
and the grown-up people applauded, beaming with sat- 
isfaction. This manifest approval would tend to con- 
firm the story-teller in her method and would lead many 
young teachers to adopt it, for they are sure to be cap- 
tivated by any new and striking device, especially if it 
be concrete and easily imitable. In view of all this per- 
haps an inquiry into the matter of illustrations for stories 
told to children may not be amiss. 
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The Purpose of Telling Stories to Children 

In the first place the teacher should never tell a story 
in school merely for the amusement of the children. She 
must always have in mind a purpose that is worth while. 
Now, aside from the enormous language value of stories, 
our main purpose in telling them is to develop the im- 
agination, and this in order to furnish ideals and thus 
mold the character. The psychologists tell us that im- 
agination is one of the noblest and most important of 
the faculties, that is necessary to all enterprises and 
inventions, that it is the basis of all human sympathy. 
If religion consists in “living in right relations with our 
fellow men,” then imagination is its handmaid, for with- 
out it one can not put himself in another’s place, a con- . 
dition that must precede all service, mercy, even justice. 
If we can develop this noble and indispensable faculty 
of imagination thru story-telling the question at once 
arises, “How shall we tell the story so as to accomplish 
this great end?” 


The Error in the Method of Illustration Mentioned 

Since a faculty is developed only thru use it is plain 
that we should require children to use their imagina- 
tion, and herein lies the fundamental error in the method 
of illustration that I have described. The children put 
forth no effort, they constructed no pictures, their minds 
were passive, receiving only what the teacher with 
much busy forethough provided them. This is not mind- 
training, not education. It is true that the children re- 
ceived it all with relish. In the same way they would 
receive an ice cream soda every day, but that alone is 
not a sufficient reason for giving it to them. Children 
often have to be defended from what they like. When 
the gingerbread boy was mentioned each child should 
have created him, helped of course by the teacher’s lan- 
guage. He would not then have been a flat, crisp cooky 
boy from a bakery, but he would have had the plump- 
ness, the moist softness, the warm, steamy fragrance, 
the glossy brown smoothness, the sweetness, the spici- 
ness, the utter deliciousness that a child associates with 
gingerbread from his own happy experience of eating 
it fresh from the oven. Furthermore a child can not use 
his imagination if his mind is distracted. When he is 
expected to listen closely he should not be tempted to 
look. If the teacher does anything at all while telling 
the story it should be something spontaneous, an inev- 
itable accompaniment of the .words. I shall never for- 
get with what intense curiosity I watched the model 
teacher gently shake out a tiny portion of the sticky 
stuff and wondered what she was going to do next. Is 
it not likely that children would be just as curious? 

Again, with the acquisition of every new percept 
there is an addition to one’s store of knowledge, and 
knowledge is true or false according to the truth of the 
percept. Many of the children who listened to the story 
of the angel and the gleaners would be getting their first 
knowledge of a wheatfield, a gleaner, a sheaf, and pos- 
sibly of an angel. Now the best way to gct a percept 
is thru experience, but this is not always a possible way. 
Another way is thru a picture, and another thru tradi- 
tion. Since we remember what we see more vividly and 
more readily than what has been described to us we con- 
clude that the picture or illustration is one of the great- 
est aids in teaching. But must we not add as a corollary 
of this conclusion that the illustration should be true? 
The suggestion of a wheatfield that lies in a patch of 
brown and yellow would do very well for the person 
who had seen innumerable wheatficld&, but the first pic- 
tures of a wheatfield that we present to a child must be 
representations as faithful to reality as we can make 
them. If we can neither find nor produce such a picture 
let us accept the burden of giving it in words, even tho 
such a portrayal taxes our powers far more than paper- 
cutting or baking or watercolor painting. 

The persistence of a percept once acquired depends 
upon the clearness with which it was first stamped upon 
the mind. When a child is listening to a story he is 
attentive and interested, hence his sensations are vivid 
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and he is apt to form enduring percepts. These percepts 
will be recalled often and distinctly in proportion to the 
intensity of the sensations that accompanied them. And 
they do not end in themselves. For we interpret new 
objects of sense in the light of percepts already ac- 
quired. Hence the false percept continues to work mis- 
chief forever. A child who got his first notion of an 
angel from the white paper figure stuck upon gray card- 
board would not only have for years this pitiful idea 
of an angel, which would dominate his thought and tor- 
ment him even after he had seen beautiful conceptions 
of angels, but he might use this false mental picture in 
interpreting some new object or manifestation. The re- 
sult might be harmless or it might be disastrous. A 
small boy once saw a picture of a queen in which splen- 
dor of raiment and profuseness of ornament were the 
most striking characteristics. Shortly afterward a rich 
lady described by the boy’s father as “somewhat spec- 
tacular,” called upon the boy’s mother. The child gazed 
at her for a few moments, then placed himself before 
her and asked with admiration and awe, “Be you the 
queen?” The lady was aggrieved, the boy’s mother 
was chagrined and relations between the two were hence- 
forth strained. 

Does all this mean that we should not present pictures 
to children? By no means. Pictures are indispensable 
for some purposes, extremely useful for others. The 
really valuable pictures fall into two classes. First, those 
that shows things, either objects or scenes just as 
they would appear to the artist, just as they would 
appear to us if they were present before us. These 
pictures appeal to the intellect, they give information 
and they give it more accurately than words could; for 
instance, a picture of a palm-tree, a cotton-gin, a viking 
ship. The second class of pictures show things as they 
are bodied forth in the mind of the great artist, visions 
that he beholds with the inward eye and then transfers 
to canvas for the enduring delight of the world, such 
as the Sistine Madonna, “Saint Michael Slaying the 
Dragon,” or a landscape by Corot. These pictures ap- 
peal to the emotions and when seen by children they 
function in two important ways, for they become the 
essential ingredients of the child’s ideals, and they also 
form the basis of his sentiments, the foundation for his 
highest pleasure. Unless the picture that accompanies 
a story gives knowledge necessary for a clear understand- 
ing of some point, or rouses noble thought, or adds to 
one’s appreciation of true beauty, it had better be with- 
held and the child allowed to form his own pictures. 
Professor Santayana says, “Fun is a good thing, but 
only when it spoils nothing better.” So we could say 
of the picture that'we put before the child—it is a good 
thing only when it does not supplant or prevent a better 
picture of the child’s own making. 

If it be said that the child likes crude illustrations, 
that he makes them himself, we reply that there is a 
vast difference between the picture that controls and 
shapes for him his mental image and the picture by which 
he attempts to represent a mental image already in pos- 
session. It is good for the child to give pictorial form 
to the image in his mind, but while he is doing it he 
knows well enough that the work of his hand does not 
correspond to the work of his imagination. On the con- 
trary, if the teacher gives him a picture in order to give 
him an idea he thinks that it must be true, and he ac- 
cepts it just as it is. 

In much the same way what the teacher does in school 
is accepted by a large portion of the public as right. The 
world outside of the schools takes it for granted that 
the teacher knows what she is about, that her methods 
are based upon true psychology and sound pedagogy. 
And the young teacher who has not yet begun to do her 
own thinking accepts the methods of the older and more 
experienced teacher, especially if her position proclaims 
that she is qualified to be a leader. And so the wrong 
method in countless things, both little and great, is 
spread and perpetuated. 
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KEEP A SCRAP-BOOK 
‘You may make for yourself an interesting book by 


constructing a scrap-book devoted to one subject. One 
young girl with a strong interest in the life of Mary 
Queen of Scots has collected from magazines and other 
sources articles, illustrated or not as it happens, verses, 
pictures of buildings and localities and portraits relating 
to this heroine, and has put them into a single scrap- 
book, making a volume in which she takes much pride. 
When she can not obtain a printed copy of an extract 
she wishes to add she does not hesitate to copy it out 
neatly upon the pages of her book—which is merely a 
large “composition book.” 

The educational value of such work is by no means 
slight, since to know one thing well one must needs learn 
much of many others. Indeed, it has been said more 
than once that to know one thing completely we should 
have to know all things. 

There is a good suggestion here. You will be sur- 
prised if you begin to gather material upon some topic 
to see how much is printed about your favorite subject. 
One word of caution: Do not choose too wide a subject. 
Make your limits narrow enough to be within your scope. 
Your scrap-book need not be upon history or literature, 
but it should be concerned with something worth the 
time you mean to spend upon it—From “Books and 
Reading” in St. Nicholas. 


INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Amos W. Farnuam, Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School 


SWITZERLAND 


Introductory Work 
This work is introduced by presenting some familiar 
and useful article from Switzerland, for example, wood- 
carving. Today, when everybody goes abroad, Swiss 
wood-carving is common in American homes. 


Here is a postage stamp box (5x2%x1) having four 
compartments for stamps of different denominations. 
The cover has a Christmas rose and a forget-me-not, 
each with its peculiar foliage, and the name “Interlaken” 
on a scroll between them, all prettily carved within an 
elongated ellipse. Children are asked to tell what the 
article is, its use and material. Children or teacher 
name the different flowers on the cover. Teacher pro- 
nounces the name “Interlaken” and gives its meaning 
—“between the lakes’ (Lake Thun and Lake Brienz). 
Teacher states that this stamp box was made in Inter- 
laken, which is a place in a far-away country called 
Switzerland. Location of Switzerland on the large 
globe by teacher and on individual globes by children. 
Name pronounced and spelled. Its direction from us. 
Children point in actual direction in which we would go 
to go to Switzerland. Route traced on globes. Siberia 
found. Note that Switzerland is in the great land-mass 
that Siberia is. Children determine which country is 
nearer to us. 

Siberia borders the sea. We found that Alaska and 
Mexico border the sea. What other regions border the 
sea? Switzerland does not border the sea; for this rea- 
son we say that it is an inland country. 

Scenery of Switzerland 

Switzerland is a country composed of highlands; more 

than half of it is covered with mountains. In these 
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mountains are many short and swiftly flowing streams 
that often flow over steep places, forming waterfalls. 
Besides streams of water there are streams of ice called 
glaciers. These are larger than the streams of water. 
They move very slowly down the Iong, deep mountain 
valleys, about two feet a day, until the weather is warm 
enough to melt them as fast.as they move. At these 


The Matterhorn Peak, One of the Steepest in Switzerland 
(From Tarr and McMurry’s Complete Geography. By 
permission.) 


places where the glaciers melt as fast as they move 
streams of water are formed and flow long distances, 
some of them reaching the sea. 

There are many small and beautiful lakes in Switzer- 
land; thru some of these lakes glacial streams flow. 
Show pictures of the different features of Swiss scenery. 
This country of lofty mountains, deep valleys, numerous 
streams, many waterfalls and great glaciers is visited 
every year by hundreds of thousands of tourists. Many 
thousands go to Interlaken every summer and while 


A Glacier in the Swiss Alps 
(From Tarr and McMurry’s Complet Geography. By 
permission.) 


there buy many pretty things made of carved wood and 
bring them back, some. of them to keep as souvenirs and 
others to give to friends who remained at home. These 
carved pieces are not all made for postage stamps. They 
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are of different sizes and for different things, such as 
jewelry, gloves, handkerchiefs, neckties, matches and 
a dozen other things. 
The Swiss People and Their Government 
Wood-carving is really an art in which the Swiss, both 
men and boys, are skilled. The work is done in their 
houses during the long cold winters and then sold to 


Animals of the Alps 
(From Tarr and McMurry’s Complete Geography. By 
permission.) 


foreigners who visit their wonderful land in summer. 
Switzerland is a small country, by far the smallest one 
you have yet studied. You see what a small place it 
occupies on the globe. You have learned that Alaska 
is twice as large as the largest of the United States; in 
fact Alaska means “great country.” The Amazon valley 
contains the largest river of the world. Siberia in an 
east-west direction is 5,000 miles long. But Switzerland 


A Swiss Peasant Costume 
(From Tarr and McMurry’s Complete Geography. By 
permission.) 


is only one-third as large as the-state of New York, 
or twice the size of Massachusetts. But small as Switzer- 
land is, it has very many people for its size. Its popula- 
tion is about equal to that of Greater New York, which is 


many times as great as the population of Alaska. The 
Swiss people are industrious, frugal, brave, educated, re- 
fined, liberty-loving, patriotic. Their government is a re- 
public, the same as ours. They therefore have a president 
as we have. Their country is divided into twenty-two 
parts, called cantons instead of states as we call the 
divisions of our country. Altho the Swiss have one 
country and one flag they have not one language. In 
fact the Swiss have not a language of their own. Ont 
of every 100 seventy-two speak German, twenty-two 
speak French and five speak Italian. 
Climate of Switzerland 
We know that if we should go northward far enough 
from our home we should find a land having perpetual 
winter, and if we should go southward far enough we 
should find ™ land having perpetual summer; then if 
we were to continue southward long enough we should 
find a land having both winter and summer, as we have. 
Now Switzerland, as small a country as it is, hds*con- 
. tinued cold weather like Siberia and Alaska, but the peo- 
ple do not travel far northward nor still farther south- 
ward to find it; they travel upward—up the moun- 
tains that cover so much of this country. On the moun- 
tains, where the snow may always be seen, is where 
the glaciers have their beginning. No part of Switzer- 
land has hot weather like the coastal plain of Mexico or 
the Amazon valley, but the lowest portions of the moun- 
tains and the nearly level land between the Jura moun- 
tains and the Alps have both summer and winter weather 
similar to ours (in Oswego). 


Industries of the Swiss People 


When we know the prevailing weather (climate) of 
a country we can tell very nearly what kinds of plants 
grow in it, provided the soil and slopes are favorable. 
But with the Alps mountains occupying the southern 
half of Switzerland we know that so small a country has 
but very little surface left for the cultivation of plants 
of any kind. However, this industrious and frugal peo- 
ple cultivate every square foot of land that can be made 
to grow food material for either man or beast. In the 
fertile valleys wheat, rye, barley, oats and vegetables 
are produced. (Note that these grains and vegetables 
are grown near us.) But the area that may be culti- 
vated is so small, and the number of people to be fed 
is so great, thaf the Swiss are able to produce only one- 
third of their bread-stuffs. The other two-thirds they 
buy of Russia, Hungary and the United States. 

The slopes between the grain fields and the snow 
fields are devoted to grazing and dairying. 

“A peculiar feature of the dairy industry is that it is 
constantly moving. The dairy herds begin to pasture 
in the lowlands as soon as the snow melts, and as fast 
as the snow line recedes up the mountains the cattle 
follow. The milk is converted into butter and cheese 
wherever the herds may be, and the second crop of grass 
below then is cut and cured for winter forage.”—Red- 
way’s Commercial Geography, page 332. (Gruyere 
cheese may be obtained in every city of every country.) 

Sheep and goats also graze on the slopes in great num- 
bers. Their milk and flesh furnish food and from their 
skin fine leather is made. 

On the lower southern slopes in every possible place 
fruit is raised. The kinds most grown are apples, pears, 
cherries, grapes and berries. Fruit-growing is more 
profitable in Switzerland than grain. 

The many rapid mountain streams furnish an abun- 
dance of water-power, which is used to turn the wheels 
of many small factories where fine cotton goods are 
made. Swiss mulls may be bought in any city of our 
country. But nearly every Swiss home is a factory of 
some sort. You have already learned that in some parts 
of Switzerland, especially in the Interlaken district, much 
wood-carving is done in the homes. This work is usually 
done by the men and boys. But there is much manu- 
facturing of other kinds done by the women and girls. 
If we-could look into their homes we should find a 
hand loom or an embroidery machine in many a house. 
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On these machines pretty Swiss edgings are made; and 
on the hand looms beautiful silk brocades are: woven. 
We do not buy much silk from Switzerland or from any 
other country.“ The United States is the largest manu- 
facturer of silk goods and produces five-sixths of all 
the silk used by the American people. 

Besides silk brocades and cotton edging in some parts 
of Switzerland the women and girls braid great quanti- 
ties of straw for the manufacture of hats. 

Another great industry of the Swiss people that is 
in part carried on in their homes is the manufacture of 
clocks and watches. At one time w2 used to buy $3,- 
000,000 worth of hand-made Swiss watches annually. But 
now we make better and lower-priced watches by ma- 
chinery and do not need to buy of any nation. Our 
largest factories are at Elgin, Ill., and Waltham, Mass 
The largest watch factory in the world is in Waltham. 
It makes 600,000 watches every year. But all Switzer- 
land exceeds the Waltham output. 

The Swiss people who work in their homes have many 
advantages over Americans who work in factories. The 
women and children are kept under wholesome influences 
that do not always exist in large manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and the better light and purer air protect them 
from diseases that are often contracted in crowded fac- 
tories. The children receive instruction in different 
trades from their parents and not from strangers. 

Since Switzerland has become “the playground of the 
world” many thousands of people go there annually. 
Hotels are found everywhere to make temporary homes 
for strangers. “The republic derives a large income 
from the traveling public, which brings about $60,000,008 
yearly into the country.”—Gannett, Garrison and Hous- 
ton’s Commercial Geography, page 296. 

On portions ‘Of the lower lands of Switzerland grow 
broad-leaf forest trees, such as maple, walnut, chestnut 
and oaks. On the higher lands are found fir, pine 
and some other evergreen conifers (cone-bearing). All 
of these are prized for timber and fuel—especially for 
fuel since Switzerland has*no coal mines. The walnuts 
and chestnuts are prized for their annual crop of nuts, 
which is carefully harvested, and so much as is not 
needed for home use is sold to the people living in the 
larger towns. One of the plants that grow at high ele- 
vations in the Alps is the edelweiss, a little perennial 
white woolly plant. Show specimen. 


The Animals of the Alps 
Some of the animals peculiar to the Alps are the 
goat, the chamois and the ibex. The ibex inhabits the 
upper heights, the chamois the middle and the goat the 
lower. The chamois furnishes the true chamois skins o€ 
commerce. Show a real chamois skin to the class. From 
the goat’s skin is made morocco leather. 


Suggestions 

Read Jane Andrews’ story of “The Little Mountain 
Maiden” in “Seven Little Sisters.” 

Tell the story of William Tell which shows the bravery 
and patriotism of the men of Switzerland six hundred 
years ago. The same spirit still lives in those noble 
mountaineers. The story is that Tell having refused to 
salute the cap which Gessler, the Austrian governor, had 
placed for that purpose in the market-place of Altorf, 
was ordered to place an apple on the head of his little 
son and shoot it off. He did so and revealed another 
arrow with which he had intended to shoot Gessler if 
he had killed nis son. (See Century Dictionary and Cy- 
clopedia, Vol. IX.) Altorf is situated near Lake Lu- 


cerne. Here a statue was erected in 1861 to the memory 
of William Tell. Show a picture of the statue to the 
class. 


_ There are two Swiss, Pestalozzi and Louis Agassiz, 
whom we love very dearly; Agassiz for what he taught 
us about glaciers, fishes and other things in nature, and 
Pestalozzi for what he taught us about teaching childres. 
Present pictures of these men. 

Summary of work on Switzerland in lecture-room with 
lantern slides. 


° 
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Nature Study 


THE DYNAMICS OF NATURE STUDY 


Duptey Grant Hays, Principal Eugene Field School, 
Chicago. 


Had nature study been simply a transient sentiment it 
would long ago have ceased to hold the attention of 
alert journalists to the extent it has. And yet, with all 
that has been said upon the subject, there has not been 
what has seemed to be a complete presentation of it, 
such as satisfies the reading public or the teaching world. 
This to us is a very good sign of its value. Were it 
otherwise its ideals would not be worthy of our adop- 
tion. The only really worthy educational ideals are the 
unattainable ones—those that keep growing beyond us 
as we ever approach them. 

In the plasticity of an ever-growing ideal lies our 
greatest educational hope. The fundamental notion 
of education is that of constant growth, or the evolu- 
tion of efficient thinking power coupled with the devel- 
oping ability to apply energy in a judicious manner. In 
these conceptions we see the value of an insight into 
the dynamics of nature study. 

The fact that for many years we have been doing 
that which at various times has seemed best to do in 
the line of nature study, not only in our public schools 
but also in the reading departments of our current lit- 
erature, coupled with the realization that there exists 
now an intenser desire to get in touch with something 
more genuinely helpful for® our school work, should 
convince the reader that the realm of nature study has 
not been exhausted and should further challenge an ear- 
mest endeavor on his part to aid in meeting a deep, sin- 
cere need or. demand on the part of the educational 
workers in whose efforts more than all others rest the 
best interests of the people of the future. 


Suitable Material 


As to what has been considered suitable nature study 
material calls for only a passing notice in order that 
we may clear the way for what we deem better. Among 
the list of works purporting to be nature study we find 
stories about the grotesquely abnormal in nature, the 
mythological story makeshifts that served as a cloak for 
ignorance of scientific facts, the laboriously arranged 
so-called scientific presentation of old men’s generaliza- 
tions for children’s minds to memorize and a lot of really 
silly impersonations—all sent forth by hustling pub- 
lishers anxious to capture the trade because nature study 
had been advocated as a desirable factor in educational 
work. Even now examples are not wanting for cases 
where academic cramming is advised for and required 
of those who have sought help in order that they might 
present reasonable lines of nature study to the young 
children placed in their care for educational nurture. 

We have been asked to present an article on the 
dynamics of nature study, and wish to say in the first 
place that we do not consider any of the above-named 
styles of material the most suitable nor even desirable 
for the purpose of awakening the minds of the chil- 
dren to an appreciation of the good, the beautiful and 
the true in the world of living things. Perhaps we would 
better not define our subject until we have presented 
some of its factors and characteristics. We lay no 
claim to a complete treatment of this important subject. 
We are aware that there are many phases of it that are 
worthy. We assume that the function of this article is 
to help somewhat in getting at some central idea that 
may lead to more effective teaching in this line in the fu- 


ture. Unless there were some hope that such might be 
the case there would be no reason for this article. 

Among the many lines of thought that are found re- 
lated to nature study, or that grow out of it, we select 
but a few that we wish especially to emphasize. They 
are presented because they lay hold of the dynamics or 
living forces of nature study from an educational stand- 
point. 


The Child’s Experience the Basis of His Development 


The child needs experience as a foundation for his 
educational development. This he begins to get as soon 
as he first begins to wiggle. His response, or reaction to 
sensations received from his immediate surroundings, is 
the basis of his development. Briefly put, sensation and 
the perception of its source; the cognition of himself 
as the receiver of sensations and the recognition of the 
causes of them; the grasping, tho in simple cases, of the 
relation between causes and the effects of those causes, 
and furthermore the fact that he himself can become the 
causer of many effects, all have to be taken into account 
when we consider the dynamics of nature study. 

Primarily and essentially so is nature study a realm of 
activity. In this realm, let it not be forgotten, the child 
is to be the star actor, if it is the function of a star 
actor to receive the greatest attention. His needed fund 
of experience, his developing ability to interpret in a 
reasonable manner these experiences in an ever-widen- 
ing field of relationships, must not be overlooked as be- 
ing among the chief aims of nature study as factors in 
his educational work. 


The Field of Living Things 


In the field of living things experience therewith and 
reasonable interpretation thereof constitute the dynamic 
center of nature study. Causes and effects in an ever- 
increasing field of relationships, dealing with them at 
first hand, should be the content of the child’s work in 
nature study. He is introduced to this realm long before 
he enters school and no doubt will be an actor and a 
factor in it long after he leaves school. It is a sad com- 
ment to record that about the only place in life where 
the child can escape contact with nature study is in the 
average school wherein the artificial holds sway by the 
prestige of long-continued custom. To*help to change 
such conditions is the aim of such articles as this. 

We note the fact that so-called nature study material 
has embraced the following: The description of ab- 
normal freaks in nature; the mythological stories to ex- 
plain realities (because of ignorance of natural laws); 
carefully planned outlines of science, and silly gush 
purporting to be impersonation. Each in turn has failed 
to satisfy to any marked degree the demand for nature 
study. They failed because they did not lay hold of the 
dynamics or living factors in nature study. The real 
bond of interest was lacking. 

To one who has been an interested worker as well 
as an observer of the various attempts to meet the de- 
mand for suitable, common-sense nature study material 
experience has been helpful. Without such experience 
we believe that silence on the subject would be golden. 

Some carefully tried lines have resulted in demonstrat- 
ing that there is ever present an intense, sustained inter- 
est on the part of the children in studying the activities 
of living things. Not simply in giving aimless observa- 
tion of activities but the thoughtful observation that has 
back of it the attempt to discover the reason for the 
activity. It is easy for the tactful teacher to get before 
her pupils’ minds a working scent or clew of the secret 
to be solved or discovered in the growth and the devel- 
opment of the living things about them. There are but 
a few ideas needed as a basis for the study suggested. 
All about us are to be found living things that have 
certain problems to be solved in their existence. They 
live, they grow, they have their helpers and their hin- 
drances, or, to put it in a way that appeals to children, 
their friends and their enemies, and in the tracing out of 
these problems there grow up in the child a deep inter- 


est and a pleasure in his quests for the secret of just 
how any particular being succeeds in making a success 
out of life: There is herein suggested a central idea 
out from which the entire realm of nature may be ex- 
plored with never-ending subjects and never-failing in- 
terest to the children. Living beings, their needs and 
the various ways they supply or satisfy them, furnish 
a line of study in which the child has an inherent inter- 
est} a realm wherein he can exercise his best efforts of 
investigating, inferring and describing. He can become 
a factor in the role of either a helper or a hinderer in 
the life work of the subjects he is studying. He may not 
‘become as noted in this work as our esteemed Luther 
Burbank, but the idea, the spirit and the modus operandi 
are the same. 

As the child thus studies and describes the characters 
brought before him he unconsciously changes his own 
character thru his developing ability to distinguish good, 
sensible, reasonable activity from that which is foolish 
and harmful. The constant contact with ideas of causes 
and their inevitable effects will lead him to an apprecia- 
tion of that great fundamental idea or fact that there is 
never an effect without a cause back of it. We do not 
claim that the very youngest children are to be forced 
to grasp this generalization, but we do believe that the 
‘constant exercise of the mind in hunting for the reason 
for the actions of things about them will develop the 
scientific spirit and will lead to more independence in 
character. 


Phases of Nature Study 


There are phases of nature study wherein the child 
‘becomes the chief factor in bringing about changes. We 
refer to the lines of work in which are used the same 
materials under varied conditions or different materials 
under given conditions or various materials and various 
forms of energy such as are used for developing an in- 
sight into physical science. Here the child is to enter 
into the realm of causes and effects, wherein he can vary 
the causes and hence their effects, and is gradually intro- 
duced to the great world of machinery and given the 
ability to apprehend somewhat its service to man. This 
field more than any other gives the child opportunity 
to demonstrate that given causes will produce the same 
results at all times and that if results are to be varied 
there must be a change either in the materials or the 
amount of energy employed. It is in this particular 
realm of nature that the greatest incentives were held 
out to men to evolve the ideas of the modern industrial 
world. 

No amount of text-book study or mythological reading 
can replace the good, the indispensable work of obtain- 
ing the essential concepts in nature study that will inev- 
itably follow when the teacher and her pupils, working 
together, find out something about the life and habits of 
the things about them by actual investigation, not simply 
by trying to read what some one else has said he found 
out. This reading will have some point if the readers 
have first had an experimental insight into its content. 
Let us suggest again that nature study is one thing, 
while reading about it is quite another. In the one the 
child is acquiring a fund of experience thru his various 
senses; in the other he is asked to interpret what some 
one else has tried to tell him. Herein is the realm of 
failure in most of the nature study, so called, as put 
forth in the flood of books given out as aids to its teach- 
ing. 

Interpretation, whether in literature, geography, num- 
ber or science, must have its basis in the accumulated 
experience of the child. The only subject matter in any 
of the above-mentioned studies is the experience the 
child has had in their respective fields. A text-book is 
not subject matter, psychologically considered. (This 
may offer a suggestion as to the reason for apparent 
dullness of classes at times in certain studies.) The liv- 
ing forces of nature have not been laid hold of, as is 
possible, and our educational procedure has failed to 
turn out the desired product. 
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Function of the Teacher 


The function of the teacher is to provide suitable ma- 
terials for herself and her pupils to investigate—either 
by selecting suitable outdoor areas or, with the aid of 
her pupils, securing indoor equipment, simple tho it be— 
and, furthermore, she is to act as the chief question-raiser 
(not the only one), a consulting investigator and a tact- 
ful judge leading her group to reasonable conclusions 
drawn from the mass of reported findings of the class. 
She should be strong enough to leave many questions 
open for further investigation and broad-minded enough 
to break away from cut-and-dried text-book formula- 
tions purporting to be nature study. Then will the 
dynamic forces of nature have a chance to lead the 
children into joyful investigation, pleasurable discussion, 
an appreciation of useful knowledge and an opportunity 
to develop the »ower of originality in a manner most 
educative. 

We believe that nature study should not be dominated 
by a superimposed advanced-science terminology, nor 
should its aim be that of memorizing scientific classifi- 
cations. Such things may be very well in their spheres, 
but we protest against their being forced upon elemen- 
tary pupils. 


Ends and Aims 


Not fettered by any of the objectionable things above 
cited, nature study has ends and aims enough to justify 
its pursuit, for educationally it occupies a unique posi- 
tion as a realm wherein the various senses are trained 
to higher efficiency, the reasoning powers are developed 
naturally, the mind is taught to hold in suspension its 
judgments (a most desirable trait), the learner is taught 
to separate fact from fiction, the most charming field of 
composition is evolved in a rational manner and the indi- 
viduality of the child finds a field in which it normally 
unfolds. 

In addition to all of the above there is developed in 
the pupils the essential ability to interpret far more truly 
the pictures presented in literature, geography and gen- 
eral reading. 

To us the dynamic forces of nature study, as we have 
thus briefly indicated them, are endless, vital and ap- 
parent. We do not claim that they are science, and yet, 
properly taught, they lay a most excellent ground work 
for its later appreciation and application. 

The differentiation of nature study material or phases 
of its presentation into academic lines of established 
science is educationally unwise and when practiced re- 
sults in defeating the aims of nature study viewed from 
the standpoint of the elementary schools. 


A DEPARTURE IN PROGRAMS 


An occasional departure from the beaten path gives 
life to a program and makes the hearers feel that they 
have gained something besides mere entertainment. The 
present writer believes that an agreeable change from 
the time-honored custom of having a miscellaneous list 
-* subjects on public days, or for Friday afternoons, 
would be to have a sort of symposium on one general 
subject. There are many such subjects which admit of 
a great many points of view so that a program would be 
varied. Among such subjects are City of Washington, 
or any other city; any of our poets or prose writers; 
familiar songs and their writers; interspersed with music 
discussed. “History of Our Own State,” physically, 
politically, biographically, etc.; “History of Our Cal- 
endar;” “Child Life in all Parts of the World;”’ “De- 
velopment of Transportation Facilities;”’ “Westminster 
Abbey and Its Dead,’ ’and other noted buildings; “A 
Reading Journey,” thru any part of the world; “Evolu- 
tion of Printing and of Writing Materials;’ “Queen 
Victoria,” or other noted person; or any country of the 
world.—Henrietta M. Brayton. 
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Supplementary Reading 


MARCH READING LESSONS 


Laura R. Smit, Platteville, Wis. 


FIRST GRADE 
LESSON I. 


1. It is March! 

2. How the wind blows! 

3. The March wind is cold. 

4. March comes in like a lion. 

5. A lion often roars. 

6. The March wind roars too. 

7. Some flowers bloom in March. 

8. Some birds come back in March. 
1. See the little Dutch girl! 

2. The Dutch girl has an umbrella. 
3... Her umbrella is open wide! 

4. The wind blows the umbrella. 

5. The wind blows the little Dutch girl. 
6. The Dutch girl wears a funny cap. 


7. The Dutch girl wears wooden shoes. 

Read and copy— 

Little Hilda lives in Holland. She lives in the 
land of wind-mills. 

Little Hilda wears wooden shoes. Her shoes 
make a clatter as she walks. ; 

Hans is Hilda’s brother. He wears wooden 
shoes too. 

Hans says, “Come, Hilda,, go skating with me!” 
Hilda goes skating with Hans. Hans will not let 
her fall. 

The skating is good in Holland. All the people 
skate. 

Sometimes women skate to market. 


Read and study about the people of Holland. Illustrate 
the stories by cut work. Repreduce stories orally and 
in writing. Copy for busy work. 

March! March! March! the wind is blowing! 


All the little flowers are growing, 


And a-tripping o’er the hills, 
Comes a host of daffodils! 
LESSON II. 
Spring is here! 
The crocus is up! 
The wind is cold. 
The crocus is not afraid. A 
The crocus comes in spring. 
The crocus comes very early. 
Read— 
Crocus heard the Blue-bird call, 
“Time to waken one and all!” \ 
Crocus raised her pretty head, 
“Wake up! wake up!” Blue-bird said! 
What did the Blue-bird say? What did the crocus 
do? 
Do the birds really call the flowers? Does the rain 
help the flowers to grow? What else helps them? 
Draw a border of crocuses, draw a border of tulips, 
paint the borders. Draw Pussy Willows in a jug. 
Bring twigs into the school-room, place in water, 
draw at intervals of a week or more. Plant many seeds 
in boxes, draw at different stages of development. 
Copy— 
One day in spring a little girl did not want to go 
out-doors. Her mother said, “Put on your coat 
and hat and take a walk, my dear!” 


The little girl went out and saw something 


Av 


growing in the garden. 

“Oh, oh,” she cried, “see the pretty crocus, I 
will take it to my mother.” 

The little girl picked the crocus and took it to 
her mother. 

Her mother said, “See the pretty crocus! I am 
happy for spring is here.” 


LESSON III. 
See the bird’s nest. 
It is a robin’s nest. 
The robin is on the nest. 
The nest is a new one. . 


5. The nest is soft inside. 
6. There are eggs in the nest. Ms Ses 


‘ 
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Write answers to these questions— 
What color are the eggs? 

Who built the nest? 

What is the nest made of? 

‘What does the mother robin do? 
What does the father robin do? 
How will the baby birds learn to fly? 
Make a bird chart. 


nest and eggs. 
chart. 


Make a new chart every few days, cut a different bird. 
Learn what birds build their nests high, what birds 
build low, color of eggs, etc. 


Write a list of birds’ names on the board. 

Write short stories about birds. 

Tell where the birds were first seen this spring and 
what they were doing. 

Teach “’s.” 


Copy— 

I see the bird’s nest. 

The bird’s nest is in the tree. 
The bird’s eggs are white. 
The robin’s eggs are blue. . 


Encourage the children to make bird houses in their 
own yards. 


Learn many songs about birds. 


PY 


Have all the children cut robin, 
Mount the best piece of work on the 


SECOND GRADE 
LESSON I. 


What will you do on Saturday? 
I will go down-town on Saturday. 

I always go down-town for my mother. 
I go to buy bread for my mother. 

I go to the bakery every Saturday. 

I will pass the florist’s window. . 

The florist has pinks in the window. 

What are the white flowers in the window? 
The white flowers have long stems. 


Pe P 


These new flowers look like stars. 

These flowers are narcissus. 

They always bloom in the spring. 

(Tell the story of “Narcissus” from “Household 


Stories.” Flanagan Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 

Read— 
John lived in the city. He lived in a small, dark 
room.. 

One day as he came home from school he found 
Io cents. 

“What will I do with the money?” he said. 


Just then he passed the florist’s window. 
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He saw the lovely narcissus in the vase.. 

“T will buy one of these flowers,” he said. 

The man gave him the whole bunch of flowers 
for 10 cents. 

John took the flowers home to his mother. She 
said, “Oh the Narcissus are lovely and now I know 
that spring has come!” 


Let the children have a large sheet of gray card-board. 

They may. cut the florist’s window from the colered 
paper and paste on the gray. Line off into panes, with 
narrow strips of black paper. 

Cut from a seed catalog, or draw and paint flowers 
to paste in the window, arrange them in vases, flower- 
pots, etc. 

Where there is plenty of time for busy work, keep 
up this idea and instead of pasting the flowers on to the 
paste-board window, cut slits where they can be easily 
inserted. 

Have a certain color scheme for this window. 

One day let all the flowers be red, and another day let 
‘all the decorations be green, etc. 

This plan will arouse a great deal of interest and the 
children will learn the names of many flowers, their 
colors, fragrance, selling price, etc. 


LESSON II. 
I. See the big wind-mill! 
2. The wind blows in March. 
3. The wind blows away the dust. 


4. The wind turns the wind-mill. 
5. The wind blows the ships at sea. 
6. I like to hear the wind blow. 


What other things does the wind do? 

Draw a picture of a girl blown by the wind. 

Draw a picture of a boy running after his hat. 

Draw a picture of clothes blowing on a line. 

Study about Holland. 

Draw different kinds of wind-mills. 

Why do they have so many wind-mills in Holland? . 

Study Stevenson’s poem, “The Wind.” 

Draw, cut and paste kites. Draw pictures of Jap- 
anese kites. 

Learn about “The Feast of the Kites.” 

Read “The Four Winds,” from Hiawatha. 
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Number and Arithmetic 


SOCIALIZING ARITHMETIC 


Lamsert L. Jackson, co-author of Young and Jackson’s 


Arithmetic. 


We hear much about how to make arithmetic inter- 
esting, how to ntake it practical, how to make it easy 
and how to modernize its problems, but a still more 
important question is how to humanize it, that is, how to 
connect it with the vital interests of life, or how to 
make it serviceable in attaining the common good. 

To socialize arithmetic is so to select the subject mat- 
ter and so conduct the instruction that each individual 
pupil co-operates with his fellows in making use of the 
environment natural to his social group. The co-opera- 
tive or social element is an important factor in making 
the quantitative as well as the qualitative side of a sub- 
ject attractive. For example, a child is interested in 
counting marbles and in learning the rules of a game 
to be played with them, but he expresses many times as 
much satisfaction if he is given a handful and told to 
go and play with his companions. A schoolgirl may 
take interest in finding the area of a plot of ground, 
but she will be vastly more interested to measure a 
lawn and lay out a tennis ceurt on which to entertain 
her friends. A boy may be interested in finding the 
cost of a mile of wire, but he puts his whole soul into 


planning and computing the cost of a telephone line for 


his neighborhood. 
Types of Social Problems for Third Grade 

One of the most effective ways of securing pleasant 
drill is thru number games. Of course these are not 
confined to third grade work but are helpful thruout the 
primary grades, and their use is steadily increasing. 

1. Four blocks are placed on the floor 8 feet from 
a chalk line, making three alleys thru which to roll 
marbles. 

The spaces are numbered 3, 5, 3. These numbers are 
changed in various ways to furnish drill in the multiples 
of the number from 1 to 9. 

The pupils take turns in rolling five marbles over. this 
course. While each pupil plays the remainder of the 
class computes the count and tallies it opposite to the 
pupil’s name on a slip of paper. After ten of fifteen 
minutes of this exercise the pupils compare their scores. 


The teacher has kept all scores accurately and is able 


to determine which pupils are correct. The slips may 
be preserved as a record of the pupils’ recitation just 
as any other written work. 

This game may be varied by rolling marbles into 
tings differently numbered; also by rolling marbles thru 
numbered arches in a board. 

2. Besides marble games there are the ring-toss games. 
The player, standing six feet from the table, is given 
a certain number of rings, which he tries to throw one 
at a time over some pins set vertically in a board. The 
pins are numbered arbitrarily to suit the number work, 
as 3, 4,5. The count and the method of conducting the 
exercise are similar to those of the marble game. 

3. The bean-bag and shuffle-board games are other 
exercises of this type. Dominoes and lotto are usable 
material. 

Number cards have been devised for drill in the-op- 
erations with small integers and fractions. These may 
be had at toy stores and from educational supply houses. 

Types of Social Problems for the Fourth Year 

“Pupils in this grade are old enought to have definite 
purposes for which they wish to use arithmetic, and the 
teacher can obtain many good topics by talking with the 
children about their earnings, purchases, savings and 
other interests. 
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1. A class of twenty pupils are to have a garden for 
nature study. The space allowed them is 21 ft. by 20% 
ft. The beds are to be 4 ft. long and 1% ft. apart. The 
teacher plans a diagram on the board and assists the 
pupils to answer questions like these: How wide must 
a space be to contain just four 4-ft. beds separated by 
walks 1%4 ft. wide? How does this width compare with 
the width of the garden? How many walks run from 
right to left in the diagram? How much of the length 
of the garden do they occupy? How much space is left 
for beds? How many beds are needed to supply the 
whole class? How many rows of four each? If the 
garden is divided into five rows what is the width of 
each bed? 

The class may be taken to the garden to measure the 
ground and to mark out the walks and beds. Then there 
are questions about the spades, the markers and the seed 
planters to be used in the garden. Each pupil must have 
tools, which may be made at the manual training bench, 
and these furnish opportunities to apply arithmetic. 
For example, if a spade is to be 2% ft. long, and the 
blade */; of this length, how long is the handle? If the 
spades are 5 inches broad and are cut from inch boards 
5 inches wide how many board feet of lumber are needed 
for one spade? For 5 spades? For enough to supply 
the whole class? Find the cost of this number at $12 
per thousand. What would 100 seed markers cost at 5 
cents per dozen? and so on. Then there are questions 
about the amount and cost of seeds to plant the garden, 
and about the probable harvest. 

2. The twenty-five children of a fourth year class make 
book-bags in the period devoted to domestic art. In 
the period given to arithmetic the teacher has a sample 
book-bag measured and the pupils find how much cloth 
it contains. They find how much is needed for five book- 
bags; for ten; for fifteen; for enough to supply the whole 
class. The bags require some tape to tie them. This 
is measured and the amount and cost of the tape are 
found. It is decided to work a monogram on each bag, 
the cost of which is estimated, and the total cost of the 
book-bags is calculated. Such exercises furnish the oc- 
casion for discussing different grades of material and 
their cost, thus leading to data for many problems in 
arithmetic—From N. Y. Teachers’ Monographs, De- 
cember, 1905. 

TELLING VS. READING STORIES TO CHILDREN 

With few exceptions children listen twice as eagerly 
to a story told as to one read, and even a “recitation” 
or a so-called “reading” has not the charm for them that 
the person wields who can “tell a story.” And there 
are sound reasons for their preference. 

The great difference, including lesser ones, between 
telling and reading is that the teller is free; the reader 
is bound. The book in hand, or the wording of it in 
mind, binds the reader. The story-teller is bound by 
nothing; he stands or sits, free to watch his audience, 
free to follow or lead every changing mood, free to use 
body, eyes, voice, as aids in expression. Even his mind 
is unbound, because he lets the story come in the words 
of the moment, being so full of what he has to say. 
For this reason a story told is more spontaneous than 
one read, however well read, and consequently the con- 
nection with the audience is closer, more electric, than 
is possible when the book or its wording intervenes. 

Beyond this advantage is the added charm of the 
personal element in story-telling. When you make a 
story your own and tell it the listener gets the story, 
plus your appreciation of it. It comes to him filtered 
thru your own enjoyment. 

The greater ease in holding the attention of children 
is for teachers a sufficient practical reason for telling 
stories rather than reading them. It is incomparably easier to 
make the necessary exertion of “magnetism,” or whatever it may 
be. called, when nothing else distracts the attention. ‘One's 
meet the children’s gaze naturally and constantly; one’s qupetolien 
responds to and initiates theirs without effort; the connection is im- 
mediate. For the ease of the teacher, then, no less than for the 


joy of the children, may the art of story-telling be vur as pre- 
eminent over the art of reading.—From “How sto Stone? to 


Children,” by Sara Cone Bryant, Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR MARCH, 1907. 


F. 1—The Holy Shroud, Albin. Swidb. 

s. 2—Simplicius. Ceadda, B. Jovinus, M. 

8. 3—Third 8 it. Gospel: Jesus Casts out a Devil. 
Luke II. Cunigund, 

M. 4—Casimir, K. Cajus, M. Nestor. 

T. 5—John Jos. of the Cross. Frederick. 

W. 6—Fridol. Coleta. Conon. Victorin. 

Th. 7—Thomas Aquin. Perpetua. Felicit. 

F. 8—The h. 5 Wounds. John of God. 

s. 9—Frances of Roma. Catherine of Bol. 

8. orem Sunday in Lent. Gospel. The Multiplication of 

aves. John 6. 40 Mart. of Seb. 

M. B. Eulogius. Firmus. 

T. 12—Greg. the Great, P. D. Eddunus, M. 

W. 13—Nicephor. Roderick. Euphrasia. 

Th. 14—Mathilda, Q. Aphrodisius, M. Roger. 

F. 15—Most Prec. Blood. Longin. men 

S. 16—Heribert, B. Agapitus. Abraha 

S. 17—Passion Sunday. Gospel: The "Toten of Christ. John 
8. Patrick, Ap. of Ireland. 

M. 18—Gabriel, Archangel. Alexander, B. 

T. 19—St. Joseph, Sp. V. B. M. Amantius. 

W. 20—Cyril of Jerus. Wolfram. Cuthbert. 

Th. 21—Bened. Ab. Philemon. Serapion. 

F. 22—7 Dolors B. V. M. Cather. of Swed. 

S.  23—vVictorian, M. Fidelis. Theodosia. 

Ss. 24—Palm Sunday. Gospel: Triumphal Entry Into Jerusalem. 
Matth. 21. Child Simeon. 

M. 25—Desiderius. Barontius. Dula. Duirin. 

T. 26—Ludger, B. Braulius. Theodosius. 

W. 27—John Dam., D. Rupert. Lazarus. 

Th. 28—Holy Thursday. John of Capistran. 

F. 29—Good Friday. Berthold. Pastor. 

S. 30—Holy Saturday. John Climacus. 

S. 31—Easter Sunday. Gospel: Resurrection of Christ. 


Composition and Literature 
March Study for Eighth Grade 
By Sister Pauline, Convent of Mercy, K«voxville, Tenr. 


Building “of ‘the “Ship 
Goblet of Life.............. Longfellow 
To the Past..... 
The Ship Builders. - Whittier 
Apostrophe to the Ocean. 
Song of the Bell...........+. 
Hymn to the Sea 


Lines Written in Richmond ‘Churchyard. ooeee-- Knowles 


FIRST WEEK. 
First day—Take up Bryant's exquisite fairy tale, ‘‘Sella,’’ for 


study. Lead pupils to see how Sella, in indulging her passionate 
love for the mysterious water world—the woodland streamlet—the 
sylvan lakelet—the mighty deep—caused sorrow and pain to the 
hearts who loved her. Show them how selfish pleasure shuts out 
the kindnesss and the sacrifice of love’s sweet unselfishness. Sella 
means shadow. “Ripe were the maiden’s years; her stature showed 
Womanly beauty, and her clear, calm eye Was bright with ven- 
turous spirit, yet her face Was passionless like those by sculptor 
graved For niches in a temple.” 

Dwell upon her home and its surroundings; the brook “scudding 
along its narrow channel,” wits its “sweet, eternal music still the 
same and not the same;”’ her delight; her wishes; the finding of 
the fairy slippers; her mother’s warning; the maiden's flight and re- 
turn; the explanation; “Oh, forgive,”’ the maiden said, “that I could 
ere forget Thy wishes for a moment. And now I never leave thy 
side again.’’ Assign the first eighteen lines for memory work. 

Second day—Take pupils with Sella on her voyage of strange 
delight from the riverlet’s pebbly bed to the surelling river—‘By 
stately towns and under leaning masts,’”’ by shore “of blooming gar- 
dens” onward, onward. still into the “great deep—the boundless 
spaces lit with green sunshine.” 

Explore with her the mighty groves of ocean valleys—the 
“pearly sands spotted with rosy shells,’ etc.; the mother's interrup- 
tion: “Sella, dear, this is all a dream, the’ idlest, vainest dream,’ 
etce.; the green scarf; ‘“‘And so we wandered through The mighty 
world of waters till at length I weared of its wonders.”’ 

For talk—‘‘Contentment is the pearl of great price.”” “Often we 
seek far and wide for that Which lies close a tour hand.’"” Memory 
and picture work. : 

Third day—Continue study of Sella. Her promise to her mother; 
the death of the dear mother “ere her time; “Time passed and 
their grief had waned to a gentle sorrow;” Sella’s frequent ab- 
sences from the home; her far-away looks; her brother’s appeal: 
“Dear Sella, now that she who gave us birth Is in her grave, oh, go 
not hence to seek Companions in that strange, cold realm below, 
but stay To be the grace and glory of our home;” but she ‘Re- 
frained not from those mysterious wanderings, That filled their lov- 
ing hearts with a perpetual pain; the younger sister, “afir and 
shy;’’ the marriage feast; preparations for the guests; adorning the 
bride; the ceremony; the festivities; ‘“‘And there was joyous music 
and bursts of laughter from the guests, and ’twas a merry wed- 
ding;"’ “And ‘midst them all moved Sella, strangely and serenely 
beautiful;’”’ the discovery of the hiding place of the fairy slippers: 
“And when the merry din was loudest The brothers took them and 
dropped them into the stream,”’ and they were gone’ effect upon 
Sella; her conversion; “The night Brought her to her lone chamber. 
and she knelt And prayed, with many tears to Him whose hand 
Touches the wounded heart, and it is healed; the buredn of her 
prayer; her future life; what she taught the people: her calm and 
peaceful old age; ‘“‘So passed her life—a pure and blameless life;’’ 
her monument. Assign memory work. 

Fourth day—Call for memory work. Review story. 

For talk—‘‘A life without a motive Is a useless thing at’ best.” 
Idle wishes. Poem lessons—‘‘How beautiful the law of love Can 
make the daily cores and toils of life.” “More things are wrought 
by prayer Than this world dreams of.” 
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Pictures—The pleasant dwelling by the brook, whose crystal wa- 
ters were “clear and colorless and cool;” Sella sitting by the 
“gleaming wells gazing into their ‘deep roy gow * where the trail- 
ing rage “slid across the fair blue space,”’ 

Fifth day—Read “To the Past’ and “The “Goblet of Life.” Re- 
view pictures and memory work. For talk—‘Service is a balm for 
sorrow;"’ “‘Learn to suffer and be strong.’’ Thought lessons‘‘Life is 
= we made it;” “Be thou faithful in little things,’’ etc. Give 
outline. 


SECOND WEEK. 


First day—Read “The Building of the Ship.’’ Call attention to 
its triple meaning. ‘First the real launching of the bride of the 
gray old sea.”” “Sail forth into the sea, O ship: Through wind 
and wave, right onward steer!’’ the launching of a young bride 
into the sea of life; “Sail forth into the sea of life. O gentle, loving. 
trusting wife;’’ the launching of the personified Ship of State. 
“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State, Sail on, O Union, strong and 
great."” Dwell upon the command; the master’s answer; lines de- 
scriptive “ the miniature model; “It was of another form indeed,” 
ete. For talk—The Great Harry, the famous ship built for the 
English navy in the reign of Henry VII. Assign memory work. 

Second day—Continue study; the master’s orders; the promise 
“For the day that gives her to the sea Shall give my daughter unto 
thee;’’ the building; “Day by day the vessel grew;”’ the bridal day 
of “beauty and of strength;’’ the other bride shadowed by the flags 
and shrouds; the launching; “Then the master, With a gesture of 
command, Waved his hand, And with one joyous, exulting bound 
She leaps into the ocean’s arms.” 

Dwell particularly upon the closing stanza—the magnificent apos- 

trophe to the Union, for it is this that has given the poem its 
notoriety. Many and beautiful are the lessons inculcated: ‘‘The 
heart giveth grace unto every act;’’ “Ah, what a wondrous thing 
it is To note how many wheels of toil One thought, one word, can 
set in motion;” “It is the heart, and not the brain, That to the 
highest doth attain.” Memory and picture work. 
. Third day—Study in detail the description of the vessel; the 
beautiful tribute to the ocean—‘“The ocean old, centuries old,’’ etc.; 
the sermon of the worthy pastor; ‘‘Like unto ships far off at sea, 
Otuward or homeward bound are we,” etc. Read “The Ship- 
Builders.”” Thought lessons: “Happy, thrice happy, every one, 
Who sees his labors well begun, And not perplexed and multiples, 
By idly waiting for time and tide.” “Ah, if our souls but poise 
and swing Like the compass in its brazen ring, Ever level and ever 
true To the toil and task we have to do,” ete. 

Read Bryon’s “‘Apostrophe to the Ocean.’ Pictures and memory 
work. Suggestive pictures—the shipyard with its “timber piled 
around” and the long waves rippling on the ‘‘pebbly shore’’; the old 
man and the fiery youth; the deer haunted forests of Maine; the 
grey old ocean pacing “restless to and fro,’’ etc. For talk use les- 
sons of poem freighted, as they are, with meaning. 

Fourth day—Read “Song of the Bell,’’ by which the “Building of 
the Ship’’ was suggested; also ‘“‘Hymn to the Sea,”’ by Bryant. Bring 
out lessons contained. Continue picture and memory work. For 
pe Myth of the “Fortunate Isles."" Read ‘“‘The Lady of Shalott.’’ 
Outline. 


THIRD WEEK. 


First day—Lessons of ‘“‘Lady of Shalott.’’ “The spirit indeed is 
willing but the flesh is weak.’ ‘‘Wages of sin is death.’* Pictures 
the river, with its lily island, making its placid way through fields 
of waving ground; the gloomy castle, four grey walls and four grey 


towers.”” The many towered city of Camelot; the fairy lady in her 
silent tower ‘‘weaving steadily—steadily’’; the magic sights she 
wove, ete. The fatal vision: “She left the web, she left the loom, 


She made three paces round the room, etc.’’ The fatal, 

look, result: “Out flew the web and floated wide; The mirror 

cracked from side to side’; her journey down the river, “Lying 

— in snowy white, Singing her last song she died, The Lady of 
alott.” 

Second day—Review memory and thought lessons of preceding 
day. Read Gray’s Elegy—‘‘the corner-stone of his glory.’"’ For talk 
history of the curfew. John Hampden and unfortunate Chas. 1. Gen. 
Wolfe at Quebec. Thought lessons. “The boast of heraldy,” etc. 
“Full many a gem of purest ray serene,”’ etc. 

Thir day—Tell the stories of the “blind poet”; the famous Crom- 
well, and the Muses. For talk: Sceptre and crown Must tumble 
down, And in the dust be equal made With the poor crooked scythe 
and spade’: “‘This world is all a fleeting show,’’ etc. Memory and 
picture work. 

Third and fourth days—For class, study and explanation “‘Thana- 
topsis’’ and “Elegy Written in Richmond Churchyard.” ‘“Thana- 
topsis’’ was the first representative American poem. The Ode to 
Death and the peot’s exquisite “Flood of years mark the extremes 
of his long and brilliant literary, life. The one written at eighteen, 
the other at eighty-two. Call attention to the pagan philosophy 
contained in poem. “Thou shalt go to mix forever with the ele- 
ments—To be a brother to the insensible rock.’ This. however, is 
contrary to Bryant’s own belief, but, it must be borne in mind that 
“Thanatopsis’” was written in the thoughtlessness of youth’s day. 
Bring out lesson of last stanza “So live,’ etc. Memory work. Re- 
view all preceding work. 

Fifth day—-Read “Flood of Years’’ and compare with ‘“Thana- 
topsis."" Bring out thought lessons of both. For talk: “‘Seek thou 
first the Kingdom of God,” ete. ‘“‘This world is but the rugged road 
Which leads to the bright abode Of peace above.”’ Read and com- 
ment on “Psalm of Life,’’ “Let us then be up and doing, With a 
heart for anv fate Still achieving, still pursuing, Learn to labor and 
to wait.’’ Give outline. 


downward 


FOURTH WEEK. 


First day—Today commence the Easter work: “Thou renewest 
the face of the earth.” “Be glad and reioice today, For all that 
sleep shall rise again To spend a long. glad Easter day.” For talk: 
Palm Sunday, the Passion. Lessons—fickleress of human praise and 
love. Greater love than this no man hath,” ete.; “Christ died that 
we might live.”” Read “Life of the Living,’’ Faber. 

Second day—Bible story of the Resurrection; spring lessons: the 
buds and flowers are “Emblems of our own great Resurrection 
Emoplems of a brighter, better land.’”” Read Bryant's “Forest Hymn” 
end brirge out lessons—‘‘My heart is awed within me, when I think 
Of the grext miracle that still goes on—the pervetual work of thy 
ere*tion, finished. vet renewed Forever’; and “See aagin, How the 
faltering footsteps of decav Youth presses’; And again “May we 
learn to conform our lives To the beautiful order of Thy work.” 

Third day—Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 
Read Faber’s “Spring Lesson” and “Easter Violets.” Lead pupils 
to see in the handiwork of God’s creation “Anemanation of the in- 
dwelling Life—A visible token of the upholding Love That are the 
soul of this wide universe.’"”’ Review lesson thoughts and give 
eutlire. ‘And through the bitterness of death And loss and sorrow, 
breathe a breath Of life forever more.’ 
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Methods in Teaching Bible History. 


By Brother John Waldron, S. M., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We come now to the discussion of the methods which 
the teacher of Bible History will employ to carry out his 
carefully prepared program. Every teaching body, as we 
all know, has laid down special and detailed instructions 
to all its members on the best methods of teaching any 
branch, but especially of catechism and Bible History. 
These methods all agree in the main, since they are 
based on the experience of many noble men and women 
of the order who have devoted a lifetime to the study of 
this particular work. Hence it is wise, not to say obliga- 
tory, for a teacher to follow the methods laid down by 
his superiors for the teaching of religion, be it catechism 
or Bible History. Knowing how earnest all superiors 
are to provide the teachers under them with the very 
latest and best in the methods and means for insuring 
thorough religious instruction, there can be no justifica- 
tion for a teacher to depart radically from the methods 
laid down in his or her regulations. This does not imply 
an inflexible adherence to set rules, nor does it forbid an 
intelligent liberty of action in the choice and use of the 
additonal means which an enterprising teacher may de- 
vise. It simply insures the child against the experimen- 
tal efforts of a teacher in branches as important as are 
catechism and Bible History. In Bible History, espe- 
cially, it guards against the temptation to introduce into 
the classroom, especially in the upper classes, some of 
the discussions that are agitating the students of Scrip- 
ture, and which to a certain extent find their way into 
current literature. The classes of the ordinary parochial 
school can be divided for the discussion of methods into 
three sections: The primary classes with children six, 
seven, and eight years of age; the middle or grammar 
classes with children eight or nine years to thirteen or 
fourteen, and the higher grades from fourteen or sixteen 
to seventeen years. 


Three of the Buildings on the Campus 


Science Hall = 
2 Memorial Hall Fe 
3 Pisk Hall 


TEACHERS MUST RAISE THEIR 
GRADES OF CERTIFICATE 


Concrete Forms in Primary Grades. 

In the primary grades religion, like all other branches, 
must be taught in the concrete, and its facts must be 
given an historical garb before the child can grasp them. 
Let -me, however, not be misunderstood. I would not 
have you suppose that I advocate a connected course of 
Scriptural events based on Sacred History. Before eight 
or nine years the child is not capable of grasping the 
continuity of history, and then only in an elementary pre- 
sentation of its facts. In the primary grades the most 
that can be done in Bible History is to present the funda- 
mental facts of religion, such as the creation of the world, 
of man, his fall, the birth of Christ, etc., etc., and to de- 
duce from the study of these facts the most important 
moral and dogmatic truths of our religion. Permit me to 
present to you a method of teaching these facts in a con- 
crete form. It supposes that a set of Biblical pictures or 
charts are at the disposition of the teacher. With one of 
these charts or pictures as a stopic for study, the first 
step in the lesson is an interrogation on the preceding 
lesson, followed by a slight introduction, which will an- 
nounce the subject of the lesson, serve to excite the 
curiosity and interest of the children, and prepare their 
minds for the moral or doctrinal lesson to be inculcated. 
The next and very important step is the analysis of the 
picture. I need not go into the details of the methods 
which a skillful teacher will use to analyze his Biblical 
picture, but no.matter what method he may use, be it the 
catechetical or the descriptive, or a combination of both, 
he will be careful to call attention to the principal per- 
sons, with an indication of the roles they play in the 
scene, after which consideration is given the secondary 
personages, with some attention to the setting of the 
story, in a landscape, or temple, or ship, as the case may 
be. When all the details of the picture have been brought 


of Northwestern University, Evanston 


All over the country the state legislatures are raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates, and the attitude of 


all in authority seem to indicate that YOU MUST ADVANCE or step out of the ranks. 


Teachers themselves are 


advocating a higher standard At a recent teachers’ institute in a middle west state, the following resolutions were 


adopted: 
granted another of the same grade; 
granted another of equal or lower grade.’’ 
you will let us help you 


“*Resolved, That no teacher getting a third-grade certificate and having it renewed once should ever be 
nor after getting a second-grade and having it twice renewed, should ever be 
If you are not in the front rank you must get there or ultimately retire. If 


YOUR ADVANCEMENT: IS ASSURED 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The course in PRIMARY 
METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in Arithmetic, Elementary Algebra, Higher Algebra, 
Bookkeeping, Plane Geometry, Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature, Drawing, Physiology, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, Physics, Geography, U. S. History, Civil Government, Economics, Pedagogics and 


Psychology. 


In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT we offer complete courses in Algebra, Geometry, Grammar, How to Write 
English, English and American Literature, First Year Latin, Physics, Botany, Ancient History, Medieval and Modern 


History and United States History. 


We teach Business, Shurthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy very successfully. 
SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affiliated with a great university can offer courses of such strength that 


they receive university entrance credits. 


Our instructors are university graduates who give their whole time to our 
students. and the instruction is carefully adapted to individual needs. 
Northwestern University for the best work done by our correspondence students. 


We give every year four $100 scholarships in 
Write today for information. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University. 


382-384 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Classics: English and American 


Full Texts—Annotated—Authentic 
FIVE, TEN and TWENTY-FIVE CENT EDITIONS 
FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


164 numbers. They cover largely all the interests 
of the school curriculum from the first year of the 
primary to the last year of the academic course. 


First 12 Numbers 


Second ‘ 15 Numbers 
Third “ - - - 40 Numbers 
Fourth “ - - - 17 Numbers 
Fifth “ - - - 10 Numbers 
Sixth “ - - - 17 Numbers 
Seventh’ - - 21 Numbers 
Eighth “ 20 Numbers 


High School Orades ‘12 Numbers. 
These include 


Folk Lore, Nature Study Biography, History 
Humane Reading Literature 
Gonduct, Morals Poetry 

Geography Side Lights Drama 


All bound in heavy Manilla. Size 5¥%x7%in. 32 

to 40 pages each. 5c each in orders of five or 

more, postpaid. Single copies, 7c each, postpaid. 
TEN and TWENTY-FIVE CENT CLASSICS 

Identical editions in subject matter, differing only 
in binding and price. 

They are complete productions, with slight 
exception, are all carefully edited, and generally 
with Introduction and abundant Notes. 

The 107 volumes, so far issued, classified in as 
wide a range of topics as that named above, and 
presenting the productions of quite fifty illustrious 
authors, are assigned in numbers to the grades and 
high shool as follows: 

Primary Grades, 8 Vols. High apo 60 Vols 

Grammar “ 39 Vols. Ist-4th year : 


While the list is an extensive one, it is to be 
enlarged from time to time with other masterpieces 
of the literature of all ages. 


Suggestions of selections desired, and 
not found in our detailed lists of class- 
ics, will be welcomed and considered 
by the publishers. Manuscripts also 
for this series are solicited, and, if 
accepted, will be liberally recompensed 


Bound in heavy manilla with cloth back, mailing price 10c. 
Bound in cloth, - mailing price 25c. 
OUTLINE STUDIES of TEN MASTERPIECES 


These are published in five booklets, bound in 
stout paper, at 15c each, postpaid. 

They present a topical arrangement with helpful 
suggestions, and are comprehensive and critical in 
treatment, as well as simple, forceful and stimulating. 

A postal will bring you by return mail a catalog 
that lists, prices and grades all our classics. 

The official List of College Entrance Require- 
ments will be sent if desired. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
228 Wabash Ave. Dep't “0” Chicago. 
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to-the attention of the children, we next proceed to the 
synthesis or exposition of the picture. It is advisable to 
satisfy at once the curiosity of the child by giving him a 
connected and complete story dressed in a style that will 
appeal to his childish imagination. This narration of the 
story must be based upon analysis which has just been 
made of the picture, and which must remain the basis of 
the lesson. Furthermore, in the effort to make it inter- 
esting, care must be taken not to introduce too many 
details, wihch would tend to confuse the child and render 
the narrative too diffuse. After the analysis and synthesis 
of the story we devote some time to asking questions 
which will test how completely and how correctly the 
pupils have mastered the details of the lesson. The 
questions ought to lead first to partial reconstructions of 
the narrative, and these in turn to complete story. Finally 
we proceed to the study of the doctrines or moral lessons 
contained in the picture. This part of the lesson must 
receive particular attention, for, from a religious point of 
view, it is the culmination of the lesson. 


Methods in Grammar Grades. 


In the grammar grades the teacher proceeds along the 
same lines as in the primary classes for the analysis, 
synthesis and questioning. Gradually the so-called pic- 
ture analysis becomes of minor importance, and more 
attention is given to the consideration of place, customs, 
dwelling, etc., which help to localize the. scene in the 
mind of the child. It is supposed that a text book has 
been placed in the hands of the pupil, and while he has 
not yet been trained to continuous reading, and is yet in- 
capable of expressive reading, the book will be very use- 
ful for the second par tof the lesson, when the subject is 
read to him for study and analysis. The intelligence and 
judgment of the pupil have been strengthened, and as a 
rule he is able to follow without much difficulty the de- 
velopment of the grand biographies with which the Bible 
is replete. Even in the lowest of these grades it is not 
impossible to bring before their youthful eyes, as we go 
along, the three progressive phases of Divine Revelation 
covering the patriarchal and Mosaic periods as its prepa- 
ration, -and the Christian period as its fulfillment. Of 
course, there is no question of drawing conclusions or of 
hazarding an attempt at a demonstration of Christianity. 
The aim is to classify and prepare the facts for serious 
study in the superior courses. It is essential, however, 
that the chief features of the Old and New Testaments 
be taken through before first communion. 


In the superior classes it will be necessary to round 
out and complete the entire subject of Bible History, giv- 
ing continuity and connection to all the facts of revela- 
tion; accentuating their importance and deducting from 
them their logical conclusion, which is the divinity of 
Christ and His religion. Every effort should be made 
to combine all the facts into a harmonious and logical 
structure. They should be surrounded with their social 
and geographical atmosphere. Special efforts should be 
made to reconstruct and bring together kindred topics, 
and their point of contact with the catechism should be 
brought into evidence. In these grades the teacher must 
give some attention to the interpretation of the language 
often found in Holy Scripture In this matter I cannot do 
better than quote for you the excellent directions given 
to teachers of Bible History in the French Ecclesiastical 
Review of April 15, 1906. 

(To be continued in next number.) 


Interest 
You 
Pupils 


In Beautiful Pictures. 25 for 25c, 120 for su .00 
PERRY PICTURES CO., Malden, Mass. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


The Story of FATHER VAN DEN BROEK 


A new supplementary reader for 
higher grammar grades. 

beautilully illustrated, handsomely 
bound in board covers price 25c. In 
cloth covers 35c. 

This will be found to be a more 
than usually interesting book. It 
contains a Study of Holland told ina 
véry entertaining way together with 
a‘sketch of the early life of Father 
Van den Broek. The story relates 
to the early missionary work of the 
pioneer priests of the Central West 
among the Indians and first settlers 
in the Ohio Valley, and then tells in 
a charming style the story of the set- 
tlement and growth of the Catholic 
Church in the Fox River Valley. It 
would seem from the ethical and re- 
ligious points of view that if pupils 
could only learn thoroughly that 
these early missionaries were men of 
broad-culture and liberal views, of 
most refined and liberal character, 
and of thorough education it would 
be well worth while to have them 
study such a book as this. It will be 
noted that the early missionaries 
were not always’ men only of zeal and 
no social position. Such men as 
Father Van den Broek, Father Gal- 
litzin, and others were men of large 
means for their time, hence their sac- 
rifices are surely worth our consider- 
ation. Single copies postpaid at 
prices stated. 

Send for list of supplementary books on 
general literature as well as description of 


recent numbers in the Lakeside Classics. 
Please address the publishers, 


AINSWORTH & CO 
378-380 Wabash Ave.. 


Yale University 


Summer School 
3d Session, July 8 to Aug. 16, ’07 


Courses in Biology, Chemistry 
Commercial Geography, Draw- 
ing, Education (History, The- 
ory, and Methods), English 
(Literature and Rhetoric), 
French, Geology, German, 
Greek, History (American and 
European), Latin, Mathematics, 
Physical Education, Physics, 
Psychology, School Adminis- 
tration. 


These courses are desigred for teach- 
ers and students. Some are advanc- 
ed courses, others are introductory. 
About one hundred suites of rooms 
in the dormitories are available for 
students. 

For circulars containing 

full information address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, 
NEW HAVEN, - CONN. 
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Professor Simon Newcomb. 
Professor Simon Newcomb, who wag 
recently made a commander of the 
French Legion of Honor in recognition 
of his scientific achievements, became 
an officer of the Legion in 1893. He 
was born in 1835 
and is recognized as 
perhaps the leading 
American authority 

on astronomy. The 
j list of degrees and 
medals he has re. 
ceived, books he has 
written and learned 
societies to which 
‘he belongs makes @ 
very lengthy one. It 
was Professor New- 
comb who was com- 
missioned by the Carnegie institution 
not long since to essay the arduous 
task of weighing the earth. The pro- 
fessor has achieved many of his most 
important tasks in connection with his 
work at the Naval observatory at 
Washington. 

Enrique C. Creel. 

The new ambassador from Mexico 
to the United States, Enrique C. Creel, 
was chairman of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Mexican government in 
1902 to devise a new currency system 
for the country and in furtherance of 


his duties visited the United States. 
Senor Creel’s father was a Kentuckian 
and was sent to Mexico as United 
States consul at Chihuahua. He fell in 
love with a beautiful Mexican girl, Se- 
norita Cuilty, and they were married. 
The ambassador was born fifty-four 
years ago, married the daughter of 
General Luis Terrazas and is interest- 
ed in several Mexican banks. His 
name in English is Henry Clay Creel. 


ORDER BIRD PICTURES 


PERRY PICTURES 


Malden, - - Mass. 


in Colors for Spring Study 


A small congregation is that of Cole- 
man, 8. D. In the town itself there 
are only two Catholic families, and but 
ten in the surrounding country. The 
twelve families, however, have built 
for themselves a pretty little church. 


ENTERTAINMENT TALK 


Half of the trouble and worry is in 
selecting material. We will help you 
if you write us. Our house has a 
reputation for handling clean enter- 
tainments. Herearea few new ones: 
THE SWEET GIKL GRADUATES— 
Best commencement play ever 
PEGGY’s PRESENCE OF MIND— 
Short school play. - - 
FATHER OF E SAM— 


Costume son 25e 
HANDY CARD “RECITATIONS— 
c 


30 on 20 cards, 
PROVERB RTY— Tw 
SPRING’S HARBINGER— at 
dialogs for last day, - - each, 5c 
We will be pleased to send free our catalog 
of Drills, Plays, Cantatas, etc. 
Eldridge Entertainment House, - Franklin, Ohio 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 

$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 

or 10 cents each. 
San Diego de Alcala. 
San Antonio de Pala. 
San Luis, Rey de Francia. 
San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 

and Cloisters. 

San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 
San Gabriel, Arcangel. 
San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 
Santa Barbara. 
San Miguel, Arcangel. 
0. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


A. W. Geen & Ge.. cv. 


University of Wisconsin 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24-August 3, 1907 


A Regular Session of the 
University with Emphasis 
on Graduate Work. 


Courses in the regular University 
Departments, leading to the Doctor’s, 
Master’s and Bachelor’s degrees. 

Special courses for teachers; in- 
cluding a new course in the Elements 
of Agriculture, given by Dean Henry 
of the College of Agriculture, and 
courses in Art and Design, Domestic 
Science, Library Training, Manual 
Training, and Public School Music. 

Summer Session Staff of 46 Pro- 
fessors, 22 instructors, and assistants. 


Location: Madison the Beautiful. 
Send for descriptive bulletin to 
REGISTRAR 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 
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Catholic News Notes 


The Most Rev. Archbishop Williams, 
as head of the New England province, 
has appointed the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Hugh 
J. Smyth, V.-G., rector of St. Law- 
rence’s church, New Bedford, as admin- 
istrator of the vacant See of Fall River 
until a successor is appointed to the 
late Bishop Stang. 


Archbishop Bourne of Westminster 
has received $10,000 from the Duke of 
Norfolk and $5,000 each from the Mar- 
quis of Ripon and Lord Llandaff to- 
wards the fund of $500,000 which is be- 
ing raised in order to meet the require- 
ments of the local education authori- 
ties respecting Catholic schools of the 
London diocese. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty has 
made arrangements with the superior 
of the Order of the Divine Savior to 
establish a house in Los Angeles, and 
organize a parish for Polish Catholics. 
A site for a monastery, church and 
school has been secured at a cost of 
$13,000. There are about 200 Polish 
families in Los Angeles. 


The number of Catholic Indian pu- 
pils now at Carlisle Indian school is 
327. The seating capacity of the 
church at Carlisle is barely 300, so that 
when the whole Indian contingent at- 
tend Mass, many if not most of the 
pewholders were deprived of their seats. 
Special services will in the future be 
held at the church and also at the In- 
dian school. 


The Catholic hierarchy in Japan at 
the present moment is composed of an 
archbishop (at Tokio), three bishops 
(at Nagasaki, Osaka and at Hakodate), 
and a prefect apostolic (in the island of 
Shikok). “The four first, Msgrs. Mu- 
gabure, Cousin, Chatron and Berlioz, 
belong to the Society of Foriegn Mis- 
sions of Paris; the fifth, Rev. Father 
Alavarez, is a Dominican. 


In London ‘a committee has been’ 


formed to erect a suitable memorial to 
the late Mrs. Craigie (“John Oliver 
Hobbes”), whose intense devotion to 
the Catholic religion is a matter of 
common knowledge. The scheme in- 
cludes amongst other things a scholar- 
ship for the study of modern English 
literature, to b givn annually in ondon, 
literature, to be given annually in Lon- 
don. 


School gardening is now being given 
encouragement by many prominent ed- 
ucators. There is much to be said in 
favor of the movement. If your school 
grounds do not afford opportunity for 
a garden, have some boxes made for the 
school windows and with the approach 
of Spring, have the children partici- 
pate in planting seeds of various flow- 
ers therein. The School Garden. Asso- 
ciation, Sta. A., Boston, Mass., will 
send you some free literature on this 

subject, with lists of seeds. 
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DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the the entire stock of 
SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 


Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’ s price, 50 cents per set, 


Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Considered Carefully for 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 


DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 
Fourth Edition 


i) By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges and 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TEACH ARITHMETIC BETTER 


WITH A 


1229 ARCH STREET, 


Set oF THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
4 explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 
; It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
‘+4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
, | and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 
' Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it willenable you to pass a 
better examination on the subject. 
3 It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
over 250 colored plates, half tones, drawings, etc. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


CONVENTS AND ACADEMIES 


If you are using any of our books on commercial subjects 
and your teachers have the least difficulty in planning or pre- 
senting the work, they can write us and by return of mail 
get expert advice. Wehave had a larger experience than any 
other three publishers of such books and wecan help you to 
make your work effective even with inexperienced teachers. 

We believe every teaching orderis represented on our 
books—some are very extensive users of them. 


Popular List For Your School: 


Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping 

Modern Accountant 

New Business Arithmetic 

Modern Commercial Arithmetic 

Lynn’s Commercial Law 


Manual of Munson Shorthand 

Complete Touch Typewriting 
Instructor 

Modern Business Speller 

Modern Business English 


For the Grades by all means use MAYRE’S SIGHT SPELLER 


Your correspondence is solicited. 


POWERS & LYONS 


1133 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


24 Adams St., 
CHICAGO 
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Just before his death the late Sam- 
uel J. Kitson, the eminent sculptor, 
who was a convert to the faith, had the 
comfort of hearing that his sister, Miss 
Susanna Kitson, a distinguished teach- 
er of England, had just entered the 
Church. 


The non-Catholics of Great Falls, 
Mont., have shown their appreciation 
of the efforts of Bishop Lenihan and his 
people to add to the architectural beau- 
ty of the city in the eréction of a mag- 
nificent cathedral, by a generous contri- 
bution of over $4,000. The cathedral 
is rapidly nearing completion. 


A brand new method of advertising 
a play and a player was tried last week 
in Boston. It was announced that the 
performer was about to enter a con- 
vent in Montreal. In response to a tel- 
egram from the Boston Herald, the 
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Mother Superior at once answered that 
the girl was absolutely unknown at the 
convent. 


Otto Young, a Chicago capiltaist, 
who died last week, leaving an estate 
of $20,000,000, provided for charitable 
bequests aggregating $460,000. The 
beneficiaries include the Poor Hand- 
maids of Jesus Christ who received 
$10,000. 


A bill has just been framed for the 
approval of the Italian parliament tax- 
ing all the bearers of Papal titles con- 
ferred since the fall of the temporal 
power of the Popes the same amount as 
the titles of nobility accepted from for- 
eign countries and potentates. The 
discussion of the bill will involve the 
delicate question of admitting that the 
Pope is a real sovereign, as recognized 
in the laws of Guarantees, and that 
he represents a foreign power. 


Archbishop Blenk has secured a suit- 
able hall at the Confederate Soldiers’ 
Home, New Orleans, to be used as a 
chapel for the celebration of Mass. The 
Catholic soldiers hitherto had quite a 
distance to go to attend divine services. 

Notre Dame University’s representa- 
tive, Edward O’F lynn won first place in 
the Indiana state oratorical contest, 
held recently in Indianapolis. Leo 
Kelly, another Catholic, who represent- 
ed Wabash College, carried off second 
honors. 


Another piece of French comedy in 
the persecution is the following occur- 
rence. There are quite a number of 
Greek Catholics in the department 
Bouches-du-Rhone. These Greek Cath- 
olics have collected sufficient funds 
among themselves to erect a church. 
The Greeks are, politically speaking, 
subjects of the Sultan of Turkey. Now 
when the French government officials 


sought to take an inventory the Tur- 
kish ambassador entered a strong pro- 
test against the action of the French 
government. Thus we have the Sultan, 
the head of the Mohammedan church, 
protecting his Christian subjects in a 
Christian country. 


] 


History with 
Te a ch Geography these 
Language pictures 
PERRY PICTURES CoO., 


. THE IMPROVED CROWELL 


LABORATORY 
LapopaTory Commercial Publications 
Hxtonstvely in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 
We manufacture and sell 


apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, SHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeepiag systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 

Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue, 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright's Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 

that the Constitution of the United States and 
emem that the Constitution o e Uni 

the Constitution of Wisconsin are oy by law to be taught OTHER SUPPLIES. 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not comp ted 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. list woo ee prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
Wright's book does this. For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


pep Sena for —— list of School Books, with 
THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


rices, published by the 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 
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CATHOLIC POPULATION. 


Advance sheets of the Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1907 place the Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States at 13,089,353, 
an increase of 437,309 over the preced- 
ing years. The Catholic population of 
the Philippine islands is given as 6,862,- 
413, Porto Rico 990,000, Sandwich isl- 
ands 32,000, Alaska 12,500, making the 
total of Catholic subjects under the 
United States flag 20,986,266. The to- 
tal number of Catholic clergymen is 
15,093, an increase of 609. During the 
year 1906 there were 334 new Catholic 
churches established, making the grand 
total of Catholic churches 12,148. There 
are eighty-six ecclesiastical seminaries 
with 5,697 students, and 4,364 parish 
schools with an aggregate attendance 


of 1,096,842. 


* * * 


BIBLE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In connection with the question of 
religious teaching in the public schools, 
the following interesting information is 
given: 

In Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota and South Dakota, 
both the state constitution and the 

school law prescribe the reading of 
the Bible. In Arkansas, Idaho, Illi- 
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nois, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Vermont and West Virginia 
neither the state constitution nor the 
law regarding schools makes any men- 
tion of Bible reading; but decisions of 
the courts uphold the custom. ° 

In sixteen states usage alone pre- 
scribes the reading of the Bible, name- 
ly: In Alabama, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Kentucky, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wy- 
oming, and the territory of Oklahoma. 

There are three states and one terri- 
tory in which the Bible is not read— 
California, Louisiana, Nevada and New 
Mexico. In five states and one terri- 
tory decisions of the courts, the school 
laws, attorneys general and school su- 
perintendents are arrayed against the 
reading of the Bible, namely: Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Arizona. 


Publishers’ Notes. 

We would direct the attention of 
our readers to the fact that the mate- 
rial of the Catholic Series of English 
Classics was prepared and edited by 
religious teachers of long experience. 
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The World’s Masterpieces 
for a penny. 
Do you know them? 


PERRY PICTURES CO., 


Malden, Mass. 
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The selections in these little books are 
not only Catholic in authorship and 
content, but they have been chosen 
with special reference to the grades in 
which they are to be used, and the 
notes and suggestive questions forming 
the appendix of each book are based 
on actual schoolroom experience. 

_The publishers of the Catholic Clas- 
sics have just issued a new supple- 
mentary reader for grammar grades— 
“The Story of Father Van den Brock.” 
The story relates to the early mission- 
ary work of the pioneer priests of the 
Central West. Catholic schools should 
give preference to this kind of sup- 
plementary reading. See the announce- 
ment of Ainsworth & Co., on page 322. 


A new work that will interest most 
of our readers, and one that is especi- 
ally suitable for Lenten reading, is 
“Spiritual Conferences of St. Francis 
de Sales,” translated under the super- 
vision of Abbot Gasquent and Canon 
Mackey, O. S Inasmuch as the 
material of the “Conferences” is 
largely taken from instructions ad- 
dressed to religious by the great St. 
Francis, the appropriateness of the 
book for Catholic teachers is evident. 
Burns & Oates are publishers of the 
book, but it may be obtained of Ben- 
ie Brothers, New York City, for 


* * 

The Educational Publishing Com- 
pany, 244 Wabash Ave., Chicago, has 
just published Books I and II of Spen- 
cer’s “Fairy Queen,” edited and anno- 
tated by William K. Leask, Oxford, 
England. Special features of the work 


Diplomas, Certificates, Testimonials, 
Roll of Honor, Etc. 


Circulars and Samples on application 


yf fr. Virtually, 


ate 
on 


SHEET MUSIC 


Music 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


EDITION CHURCH 
COLLECTION LITOLFF 


SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


™, We can Supply You 


with everything in the 

Line 
MUSIC BOOKS INSTRUCTORS 
OPERA SCORES 
VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
EDITION PETERS 
EDITION WOOD 


| 


BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE COST-FOR1 oF (000; 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 

MUSICAL LITERATURE 
BAND MUSIC 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Send us your orders and have them 
filled promptly and correctly 
wae P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 


teacherin the United States. 
MentionCatholic School Journal. 


W. HH. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, 
QDOOOQOO® 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
OCTAVO MUSIC 


4 POSTAL CARD BRINGS 


Willis & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Wide Awake Primer, 30c Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE ONE GREAT 
STANDARD AUTHORI 


WEB 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


CAUTION. 

There are so many infe- 
rior, low priced, so-called 
Webster” dictionaries 
now offered for sale that 
exceeding ‘care should be 
taken to look for the 
Circular Trade-Mark on 


the front cover and our 

name on the title-page. 
The International is the 

HIGHEST AUTHORITY FOR THE SCHOOLS, 


Of no other dictionary can the fol- 
lowing be said: that all of the 45 State 
Superintendents of Schoolsare a unit 
in their indorsement; that the schoo!- 
book publishers adhere to it as their 
standard; that College Presidents, 
State Normal School Principals, 
and City Superintendents and 
educators without number commend 
and praise it; that in every instance 
whereState purchases have been made 
for the supply of ys schools, the 
genuine Webster has been selected. 

A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 

Besides an accurate, practical, and scholarly 
vocabulary of English, enlarged with 25,000 NEW 
WORDS, the International contains a History of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the World, 
New Biographical Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scrip- 
ture Names, Greek and Latin Names, and English 
Christian Names. Foreign Quotations, Abbrevi- 
ations, Met: ic System, Flags of all Nations, includ- 
ing Cuba and Panama, State Seals, etc. 

PRES. ELIOT OF HARVARD fittingly 
says: ‘*The International ts a wonderfully 
compact storehouse of accurate information.” 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Should You Not Own Such a Book 
in order to answer quickly and with 
final authority the many questions 
arising daily concerning new words, 
spelling, pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, synonyms, etc? 


in 
urpassed for elegance and 
iconvenience. 1116 pages and 14/0 illustrations 


Write for the “ Dictionary Habit.”—Free. 
G, & C, MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
GET THE BEST. 


Che Catholic School Journal 


are a comprehensive life of Spencer 
and ample explanatory and discriminat- 
ing notes, which are placed at the back 
of each volume. There are 306 pages 
in all, excellent paper, clear print. 
Mailing price, each 25 cents, cloth. 

’ Another new book by the Educational 
Publishing Company is entitled “Draw- 
ing with Colored Crayons,” by Prof. 
D. R. Augsberg, author of the Augs- 
berg System of Drawing. As colored 
crayons for drawing is the most pop- 
ular medium now used to teach chil- 
dren to draw freehand, and “as they 
see it,” this book will, with its explicit 
directions for working in the school- 
room, and with Prof. Augsberg’s ar- 
tistic and original methods, prove to 
be just the needed help for teachers 
and pupils. Size 6x7% in.; 75 draw- 
ings. Mailing price, 30c. 


The late lamented Bishop Fitz- 
gerald of Little Rock, Ark., was not 
a man of books, yet he was a good 
scholar, says Father Phelan in The 
Western Watchman. When he had 
time to study, he studied profoundly; 
and when he had to part with the com- 
pany of his books he was able to sup- 
plement a good stock of learning with 
keen observation and sober reflection. 
Bishop Fitzgerald was a man of de- 
cided convictions, and he never hesi- 
tated to express them. One of the best 
bon mots of Church history arose 
from his vote at the Vatican council. 
On a final vote on the question of in- 
fallibility, the only nonplacet came 
from Bishop Fitzgerald. The laugh 
was loud and long when it was discov- 
ered that the issue had dwindled down 
to a contest between the Rock of Pe- 
ter and Little Rock. The bishop used 
to tell how it felt to be in a minority 
of one in a general council. He once 
told us that on a previous vote he had 
been sustained by an Italian bishop, 
and on a visit to Rome made years af- 
terwards he tried to meet and con- 
dole with his Italian partner in de- 
feat, but was told that the poor man 
was in an insane asylum. 


The publishers of Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionary have just issued a 
handsome, thirty-two page booklet on 
the use of the dictionary. Sherwin 
Cody, well known as a writer and au- 
thority on English grammar and com- 
position, is the author. The. booklet 
contains seven lessons for systematic- 
ally acquiring the dictionary — habit. 
While it is primarily intended for 
teachers and school principals, the gen- 
eral reader will find much of interest 
and value. A copy will be sent, gratis, 
to anyone who addresses the firm, G. 
& ©. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Write today. 


The publishers of The Catholic 
School Journal wish to secure back 
numbers of the magazine as follows: 
Feb. and Sept., 1908; Sept., 1905. If 
you wish to sell any of these copies at 
10 cents each, send us a postal card 
stating how many you have in good 
condition. 


A Rev, Bought at Least 12 Doz. 2 
Plainville, Kas, 
Bince the last eight years I have bought at 
least twelve dozen of Pastor Koenig's Nerve 
Tonic, I keep it always on hand for people who 
need it in my mission. I know it always has 
the desired effect. Rev. J. B. Vornholt, 
Rev, F. P. Kervick writes from Greenville, 
Tex.: ‘‘I had wonderful success with Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonie in three cases of falling 
sickness. One bottle of the Tonic cured the 


Koenig's Nerve Tonic as a sleep restorer has 

“My poor people here are much benefited by 

vous Diseases anda Sample 

Prepared by the Rev. Farner Kornia, of Fort 
100 Lake Street. 

For Sale by “The A. Speigel Company, 

DIAMOND IMPERIAL 


worst case."’ 
Rev. L. Gross, of Naples, N. Y.. says: ‘‘Pastor 
no equal.” 
Rev. Guillou, of Guillou, New Mexico, writes: 
Pastor Koenig's Nerve Tonie."' 
A Valuable Book on Nere 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
f =e 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for school use, 


Price in Bulk 


1 gallon jugs, 
each $1 


Do _ not buy 
cheap inks 


They thicken 
and spoil in your 
ink-well. 

Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


INK CO. 


DIAMOND 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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“‘Ahsolutely Safe and Reliable 


Ask Your 


The Red Gulf Cyprhee Used In 
CALDWELL TANKS 


grows only in the Louisiana swamps, 
making it right at home in holding 
water. Its fibres are so closely knit to- 
gether and so tough that tank service 
cannot wear it out. 

With our hooping plans it is impossi- 
ble for the tank to leak or burst, as the 
pressure upon every part of the tank is 
so accurately calculated and uniformly 


distributed that excessive strain upon . 


any one hoop is impossible. 

These tanks are endorsed by thou- 
sands of users in every part of the 
country. Ask for references and illus- 
trated catalogue. 


. E. CALDWELL CO,, 
Louisville, - - Kentucky 


Weed) Towers 
Wind Mills, Pumps, Gas Engines 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S|F 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at eee 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 


908: 604 F., 601 E. F., 332. 
and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
For Vertical Seal Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or secend hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasasn Ave. - - CHICAGO 


SPRING FIELD 
ChurehChairs Mo.USA 


) School Desks. wre. 


The Speaker 


The best literature that lends 
“py to recitation. Send for free 
st. 


- “The Speaker” 29 So. Seventh St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston 
Polish 


It is the best finish 
made for Floors 
Interior woodwork 
and Furniture. 
N OT brittle, will neither scratch nor 
deface, like shellac or varnish. 
Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. 
Perfectly transparent, preserving the 
natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most econom- 
ical and satisfactory Polish 
known for hardwood floors. 
@ For sale by dealers in paints, 
hardware and housefurnishings. 
@ Send for our free booklet telling of 
the many advantages of Butcher’s 
Boston Polish. 


The Butcher Polish Co. 
356 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR NO. 3 REVIVER 
is a superior finish for kitchen and 
piazza floors 


> & 


STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Ee 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Cr rayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
endars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 


; Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 


Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims ding, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Caeatet, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, A ssorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
SY cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
« i pound in cloth bag 
<<>> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog, 


Please do stamps or check. 
ll goods sent prepaid by’ 


Blue Stampin Powder— 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Dvurand-Steel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are _fire-proof, 

sanitary, and 

indestructible. 
For usein Churches, 


Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums, 


Churchill & Spalding 
488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and the mosteffect 
ive method of dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small rooms, and 
vice versa; made from various kinds of wood; 
sound-proof and air-tight; easily operated and 
lasting. Made also with Blackboard surface. 
Fitted to new and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention 
THe CatHoric ScHoot JourNnat for free 
pamphlet, 


Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Stee! Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON IiFG. CO, 
5 West 20th Street New York 


GOWNS 


Manhattan 


Georgetown 
St. Francis | 
Xavier Harvard 
Fordham Yale 
Holy Gross and others 


Cotrell & 
Albany. N. Y. 


Bulle’in and Samples on request 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


Elliott & Barry Engineering Co, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 


MO. TRUST BLDG., ST LOUIS MO. 


We will design and install a com- 
plete apparatus, in any building, 
of any size, situated in any par; 
of the country. 


Please write us for information 
and references. 


and CERTIFICATES for Colleges, 

Parochial Schools, jeties, etc., 

artistically designed and lithographed 

Filling a specialty, Catalogue Free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE CO.. 

246 Broadway, New York. 
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RECENT ADOPTIONS OF 
OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES 
IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
\ Bay Settlement... Wis Holy Gross School 
Lincoln Neb. Convent H. G. J. 
x NE lowa Our Lady of Help School 
x Neola St. Mary’s Convent. 
St. .. St. Benedict’s School 
Traverse GCity........... Holy Angel’s Academy- 
iV Yankton.......... S. D. Sacred Heart Academy 
‘ OVERTON’S PHYSIOLOGIES, a three-book course, 
\ present a wide range of possibilities in school work; for, 
\ while articulating with the other books in the series, each 
text is a unit in itself. By reason of this as much of the 
I subject as the teacher desires to use in any given grade can 
3 i be fully and thoroughly completed by use of the book 
Ae fy . . chosen. There are many other features of excellence 
= N which would be apparent on examination. 
: \ Samples will be sent where introductions or changes 
are under consideration. 
wa 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI 521 Wabash Avenve, CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO 
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